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The  Editorial  Map 

What  is  culture?  In  the  broadest  sense  culture  is  the  cultivation  of  life. 
This  is  inherent  within  the  processes  of  nature  herself.  Man’s  culture, 
though  a part  of  the  natural  order,  includes  that  of  the  supernatural.  There 
are  infinite  forms  of  living  just  as  there  are  increasing  ways  of  making  it. 
The  varieties  of  adjusted  and  functional  existence  opened  up  to  human  be- 
ings throughout  the  earth  are  increasing.  A kind  of  civilization  is  covering 
the  earth  co-extensive  to  every  ethnic  order,  a unique  phenomenon.  In 
some  instances  it  destroys  an  old  culture;  in  others,  it  creates  and  recreates. 
An  American  would  not  long  feel  at  home  within  the  life  patterns  of  an 
Indian;  these  represent  two  incompatible  modes  of  existence,  and  of  culture. 
The  differences  in  culture  are  determined  by  climate,  landscape,  and  the 
central  concept  of  reality.  If  it  is  a new  culture,  the  central  reality  is  ac- 
quired either  by  revelation  or  subjective  experience  of  the  natural.  If  it  is 
an  old  culture,  the  central  reality  is  inherited. 

In  America  we  have  'culture  islands’  within  the  ocean  of  humanity. 
Some  of  these  are  old-world  in  tradition;  they  have  had  a questionable  pros- 
perity and  existence  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Others  reflect  a new-world 
feeling,  and  are  in  unformed,  quasi-articulate  shapes.  In  our  few  decades 
of  existence  these  new  cultural  centers  have  made  heroic  efforts  to  take 
root.  Like  feeble  efforts  of  tree -seedlings  in  a forest  they  have  been  stunted 
time  and  again  by  the  war-fires  of  Europe,  and  by  our  own  crossing  of 
swords. 

Along  with  these  detached  'culture  islands’  are  the  standardized  gadgets, 
and  the  American  facade.  An  European  can  spot  an  American  with  the 
same  uncanny  alertness  as  a worker  spots  an  'irregular’  product  on  the  assem- 
bly line.  These  standardized  and  regimented  patterns  are  created  and  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  city-organizations.  Thus  every  remote  section  of  the 
land  is  daily  influenced  through  radio,  television  and  transport  by  these 
large-scale  products  of  highly  trained  minds  made  viable  by  machinery, 
both  human  and  material. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  the  urban  culture  which  at  present  dominates 
our  whole  landscape  both  in  terms  of  mental  and  manual  expression;  that 
dominates  our  religion,  politics,  mode  of  dress  (and  undress)  and  gadget- 
standards  of  living,  the  making  of  money,  the  central  purpose  for  existence, 
living  as  though  money  was  the  vital  currency  to  keep  human  life  in  circu- 
lation, there  is  a decadence  of  the  spirit.  People  live  as  in  a daze.  They 
have  lost  the  soul  of  life  and  gained  a world  so  fraught  with  danger  that 
myriads  who  no  longer  believe  in  the  eternal  security  of  heaven  hope  that 
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before  the  earth  atomises  itself  out  of  existence  they  can  escape  to  Mars,  as 
if  such  a place  would  settle  the  matter. 

These  'culture  islands,’  though  non-dominant,  yet  remain  either  as 
havens  of  memory  or  hope.  Those  who  feel  secure  within  the  culture  of 
memory  and  tradition  realize  that  the  past  forms  can  never  be  restored. 
Those  who  are  groping  for  a culture  of  tomorrow  live  already  within  the 
eager  joys  of  becoming.  To  these  latter  people  belong  the  future  of  a cor- 
porate society  infused  on  every  level  of  awareness  by  the  culture  of  the 
supernatural. 

The  only  way  to  hasten  such  an  era  is  to  renounce  the  old  and  learn  the 
happy  wisdom  of  repentance.  In  order  to  make  such  renunciation  effective 
it  is  necessary  that  people  forsake  the  artificial,  the  phony  modes  and  stand- 
ards of  the  urban  centers,  and  return  to  the  landscapes  as  did  Abraham  of 
old.  It  is  safer  in  the  woods  with  wolves  than  on  the  city  streets  with  killer- 
gangsters.  Here  in  America  the  people  who  yearn  most  for  a folk-culture 
are  the  people  of  the  cities.  Life  Magazine  has  from  time  to  time  given  ex- 
pression to  this  'back-to-land’  urge.  On  the  other  hand  many  people  of 
the  soil  want  to  tear  themselves  out  of  it,  live  an  uprooted  life  of  flux,  pre- 
ferring to  float  around  in  the  industrial-mass  to  make  more  and  more  money 
so  as  to  have  more  and  more  of  the  things  that  city- folks  are  tired  of.  The 
people  of  the  city  and  those  of  the  country  find  themselves  living  in  the 
hope  of  exchanging  their  environment. 

The  by-products  of  war  include  the  infiltration  of  alien  cultures.  We 
were  taught  in  history  classes  that  the  Crusades  of  Western  Europe  against 
the  Mohammedans  were  the  precursors  of  the  Renaissance.  World  War  I, 
for  instance,  profoundly  altered  the  status  of  America.  It  has  been  trans- 
formed from  a self-contained,  isolated  national  entity  into  one  of  inter- 
national interdependence.  And  now  since  World  War  II  the  more  sanguine 
believe  that  all  nations  can  mutually  share  a new  way  of  life,  a new  sense  of 
reality,  although  there  is  no  dependable  ideology  as  to  what  this  consists  of. 

If  the  more  matured  people  of  our  cities  are  preparing  to  renounce  ur- 
ban culture  in  favor  of  the  rural  just  what  kind  of  culture  will  it  be?  This 
depends  on  the  central  concept  of  reality.  Whatever  power  or  force  motor- 
izes vision,  will  and  expression,  it  must  be  more  powerful,  more  persevering 
than  the  dominant  concepts  that  prevail  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  numerous  observations  of  the  human  race  in  this  era  to  lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  new  concept  of  reality  will  be  The  Freedom  to  Re- 
late, instead  of  merely  the  Freedom  to  Exchange.  Freedom  to  exchange  not 
only  money,  but  places,  ideas,  fashions,  is  our  last  hunger  for  a vast  exten- 
sion of  self  in  the  cosmos.  But  this  has  turned  out  to  be  a lonely  and  soul- 
withering experience. 

Mankind  is  fundamentally  gregarious.  And  the  destiny  of  the  Christian 
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This  picture  was  taken  at  Oakhurst  Tea  Room,  located  on  Route  31,  six  miles  west  of 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  Volume  One,  Number  One 
of  TABLELAND  Trails,  May  10,  1953.  Seated  at  the  far  left  is  the  Editor  of  TABLELAND 
TRAILS,  in  the  center  is  Hamilton  Owens,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Sunpapers,  and  to  the 
right  is  the  Rev.  Alfred  Haines,  Rector  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Oakland,  Maryland. 
Standing  back  of  the  trio  is  Ernest  Baker,  Proprietor  of  Oakhurst  Tea  Room.  Around 
seventy  people  attended  the  dinner. 


race  is  a gregarious  heaven.  It  is  God’s  Will.  Our  pioneer  ancestors  en- 
joyed solitude  so  long  as  the  land  was  a challenge  to  their  powers.  The  land 
has  been  more  than  conquered;  it  has  been  abased.  The  lonely  settler  seeks 
the  town  and  city.  Along  with  this  back-and- forth  tide  of  humanity  be- 
tween the  soil  and  the  street  has  been  the  constant  renunciation  of  both  by 
those  Christian  mystics  who  find  the  solitary  and  corporate  life  most  agree- 
able within  the  monastic  community.  Most  Americans  are  ill-conditioned 
for  a culture  that  centers  in  solitude  and  detachment.  They  want  its  virtues 
but  are  unwilling  to  discipline  themselves  that  they  might  reap  its  benefits. 
All  people,  whether  indentified  with  a natural  or  mystical  order,  want  to  re- 
tain freedom.  But  what  kind  of  freedom?  Those  who  want  to  supplement 
the  freedom  to  exchange  with  the  freedom  to  relate  are  differentiated  by  rea- 
son of  their  spiritual  or  natural  evaluation  of  life.  The  present-day  pioneer 
wants  freedom  but  not  in  terms  of  foraging  through  the  wilderness. 

The  symbolic  meaning  of  all  co-operatives  is  this  new  freedom  to  relate. 
From  this  is  being  derived  a neo-gregariousness.  The  religious  urge  is  one 
of  spiritual  duty  and  privilege.  Modern  man  has  been  disillusioned  by  the 
divisiveness  of  mere  intellectual  unities.  Freedom  to  relate  is  not  limited  to 
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religion  and  economics  but  includes  art.  Freedom  to  relate,  reduced  down 
to  an  individual  quotient,  means  an  education  in  which  mental  and  manual 
disciplines  are  to  have  their  interchangeable  culture  within  the  same  person. 
To  date  higher  education  has  emphasized  mental  disciplines  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  manual.  As  a result  we  have  huge,  stuffy  minds,  and  small  weak 
hands. 

If  we  are  to  be  a truly  cultural  people  we  must  renounce  the  street  for 
the  soil,  must  learn  to  live  both  as  a solitary  and  as  a fruitful  member  of  a 
creative  society.  We  must  relate  our  transmitted  cultures  to  those  we  create 
ourselves.  We  must  learn  the  art  of  communicating  and  relating  our  lives 
to  others  with  a 'culture  island,’  a community  self-conscious  of  its  own 
cultivation.  If  we  are  to  supplant  the  freedom  of  exchange  with  the  free- 
dom of  relatedness  we  must  be  prepared  to  renounce  the  old  freedoms  that 
separated  us.  We  must  supplant  the  urge  to  exchange  with  the  urge  to 
relate — to  intensify  our  corporate  life  primarily  in  terms  of  sharing  a com- 
mon spiritual  heritage  and  destiny. 

This  implies  a symbiosis  that  comprehends  all  the  developments  of  life- 
forms  in  terms  of  social  cohesions,  the  interdependence  of  all  the  arts  and 
their  creative  freedoms,  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and  a secure  economy  sus- 
tained by  conservation  rather  than  extraction.  These  are  the  elements  that 
make  up  the  prime  symbol  for  the  spiritual  conversion  of  our  civilization, 
and  that  symbol  is  the  freedom  to  relate. 

The  origin  of  that  symbol,  as  we  penetrate  behind  the  conventional  in- 
terpretations of  American  history,  is  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains.  One  hundred  years  ago  Emerson,  the  New  England 
Sage,  shocked  Bostonians  by  stating  that  before  one  could  find  a real  Ameri- 
can it  would  be  necessary  to  go  west-side  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Only 
a few  years  ago  Sigmund  Romberg,  the  composer,  stated  that  the  most 
authentic  American  music  was  not  to  be  found  in  Tin-Pan  Alley  but  in  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  New  England  and  the  Tidewater  had  one  hundred 
years  start  on  the  Allegheny  Mountain  people. 

One  wonders  if  now  the  mountain  people  are  on  the  threshold  of  a new 
kind  of  American  culture.  According  to  Arnold  Toynbee  this  is  improbable. 
On  pages  148-49  in  his  "Study  of  History”  he  says: 

"In  the  seventeenth  century  the  subjects  of  King  James  crossed  St. 
George’s  Channel  and  took  to  fighting  the  Wild  Irish  instead  of  the  Wild 
Highlanders.  In  the  eighteenth  century  their  great-grandchildren  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  become  'Indian  fighters’  in  the  American  backwoods.  Obviously 
this  American  challenge  has  been  more  formidable  than  the  Irish  challenge  in 
both  its  aspects,  physical  and  human.  Has  the  increased  challenge  evoked  an 
increased  response?  If  we  compare  the  Ulsterman  and  the  Appalachian  of 
today,  two  centuries  after  they  had  parted  company,  we  shall  find  that  the 
answer  is  once  again  in  the  negative.  The  modern  Appalachian  has  not  only 
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not  improved  on  the  Ulsterman;  he  has  failed  to  hold  his  ground,  and  has 
gone  downhill  in  a most  disconcerting  fashion.  In  fact,  the  Appalachian 
'mountain  people’  today  are  no  better  than  barbarians.  They  have  relapsed 
into  illiteracy  and  witchcraft.  They  suffer  from  poverty,  squalor  and  ill- 
health.  They  are  the  American  counterparts  of  the  latter-day  White  barba- 
rians of  the  Old  World — Rifis,  Albanians,  Kurds,  Pathans  and  Hairy  Ainus; 
but,  whereas  these  latter  are  belated  survivals  of  an  ancient  barbarism,  the 
Appalachians  present  the  melancholy  aspect  of  people  who  have  acquired 
civilization  and  then  lost  it.” 

In  the  same  book  on  page  465  Toynbee  quotes  another  historian,  F.  J. 
Turner,  pages  3-4,  "The  Frontier  of  American  Civilization”:  "Little  by  little 
he  (The  Appalachian)  transforms  the  wilderness;  but  the  outcome  is  not  the 
old  Europe — The  fact  is  that  there  is  now  a new  product  that  is  American.” 

Thus  Emerson  and  Turner  have  noted  a new  type  first  recognizable  in 
the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Toynbee  observes  that  these  'mountain  people’ 
decivilized  themselves,  which  implies  that  the  European  forms  which  they 
brought  here  were  sluffed  off  and  that  they  failed  to  create  a way  of  life  of 
their  own.  An  examination  of  Appalachian  literature  reveals  that  an  in- 
digenous culture  did  take  root.  But  the  new  cultural  plant  became  stunted 
as  a result  of  the  profound  industrial  movement  following  the  Civil  War. 
Though  the  Appalachian  people  have  been  styled  by  historians  as  the  first 
Americans,  culturally  speaking,  they  have  been  succeeded,  manifoldly,  in 
every  section  of  this  amazing  America,  and  have  in  many  regions  been  out- 
distanced by  new-world  ways  of  living.  Toynbee’s  over-generalized  inter- 
pretation of  Appalachian  decadence  evinces  an  inexcusable  ignorance  of 
Appalachian  history.  Of  the  many  exemplary  qualities  of  the  'mountain 
people’  none  are  more  pronounced  than  their  immunity  to  the  influence  of 
communism. 

Let  us  get  rid  of  our  crowded  cities.  Fiere  in  the  mountains  our  prodi- 
gious resources  are  not  only  mineral  but  include  a great  diversity  of 
soil-cultivation.  Can  we  of  the  Alleghenies  absorb  the  people  from  the 
cities — create  new  small  communities?  Let  there  be  an  increase  of  'culture 
islands’  wherein  the  people  have  the  freedom  to  relate  in  terms  of  social  and 
spiritual  refinements  and  the  propagation  of  creative  art.  Let  there  be  re- 
born an  intense  localism  interested  in  the  process  of  homogeneity  out  of 
diverse  ethnic  backgrounds — such  as  for  a while  prevailed  among  the 
mountain  communities  of  the  Scotch-Irish  and  the  German.  And  now  that 
the  whole  world  has  become  a neighborhood  let  the  freedom  to  relate  have 
priority  over  the  freedom  to  exchange. 

Can  this  freedom  to  relate  become  the  central  reality?  It  must  find  its 
birth  through  the  supernatural,  through  the  Christian  religion.  All  cultures 
have  commenced  with  religion  and  the  tragedy  always  has  been  the  for- 
saking of  it  and  the  consequent  decadence  of  the  culture.  Is  there  the 
hope  that  this  freedom  to  relate  cannot  only  be  applied  to  the  local  and 
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universal  but  provide  an  adequate  sense  of  reality  for  the  ultimates  of 
Christ’s  evaluations  of  love  to  flourish  on  this  earth?  Faith  and  works  alone 
are  net  enough.  The  New  Testament  makes  it  clear  that  the  love  of  God 
and  neighbor  must  have  first  place  if  faith  and  works  are  to  bear  endurable 
fruit  in  any  society.  Only  love,  the  love  of  God,  permeating  the  totality  of 
our  life  within  the  framework  of  intimate  and  sustained  contacts  with  people 
can  hope  to  offset  the  death -purposed  objectives  conspired  by  the  Monstors 
of  Exchange.  The  only  culture  that  can  survive  on  this  earth  and  overcome 
the  threat  of  genocide  is  the  freedom  to  relate. 


Allegany  County  was  formed  in  1789,  the  year  when  its  most  distinguished  early  visitor 
and  resident  became  President  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  characters  in  its  early  history,  whose  surnames  are  Thomas,  who  are 
worthy  of  very  extended  research.  These  are  Thomas  Cresap  of  Oldtown,  and  Thomas 
Beall  of  Samuel.  Thomas  Cresap  has  the  distinction  of  forming  the  first  continuous 
settlement  in  what  is  now  Allegany  County.  Thomas  Beall  of  Samuel  is  remembered  as 
the  Patriarch  of  Cumberland.  Among  his  numerous  descendants  is  the  distinguished 
U.  S.  Senator,  J.  Glenn  Beall. 

Cumberland,  like  all  American  cities,  has  undergone  continuous  change.  Old  pictures 
give  us  some  idea  of  how  the  town  looked  when  it  was  growing  up.  But  what  American 
city  has  had  its  name  changed  as  many  times  as  has  Cumberland?  First  it  w7as  Cai-uc-tu-cuc. 
Following  in  historic  order:  Wills  Creek  Trading  Post,  The  Ohio  Company  Trading  Post, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Fort  Cumberland,  Charlottesburg,  Washington  Town,  and  finally  by 
legislative  act  Cumberland.  Its  sobriquet  is  "The  Queen  City  of  the  Alleghenies.’’ 


As  I attempt  to  express  the  very  essence  of  my  appreciation  of  those  good  folks  who 
have  so  materially  assisted  in  the  production  of  this  long-delayed  issue  I am  reminded  of 
what  Edmund  Burke  wrote  to  his  friend,  Shackleton:  "I  have  broken  all  rules.  I have 
neglected  all  decorums — everything  except  that  I have  never  forgot  a friend,  whose  good 
head  and  heart  have  made  me  esteem  and  love  him.” 

This  is  truly  my  disposition  toward  J.  William  Hunt,  Mary  Walsh,  James  Alfred 
Avirett,  Dr.  John  Dunkle,  William  A.  Gunter,  Mr.  Craig,  Editor  of  "American  Forests,” 
Jack  Preble,  Brother  Nicholas,  who  have  contributed  articles;  J.  Herman  Miller,  William 
Price,  Ray  McCullough,  and  Rev.  George  S.  Schwind  for  their  loan  of  pictures;  Charles  Z. 
Heskett,  Miss  Julia  Howard,  Judge  D.  Lindley  Sloan,  William  Mahon,  Msgr.  Martin  Egan, 
A.  W.  Tindal,  Charles  M.  Swart,  Judge  Vance  Cottom,  Thelma  Shaw,  Cas  Taylor,  French 
Sensabaugh,  Harry  Philson,  and  Perry  Smith  for  donations,  and  last  but  not  least,  our  ad- 
vertisers. If  there  are  others  whose  names  should  have  special  mention  their  omission  is 
due  to  the  fallible  memory  of  the  Editor. 


S.  T.  Little  Jewelry  Company 
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Jewelers  and  Silversmiths  for  102  years  . . . The  Oldest  Jewelry  Store  in  the  Tri- 
State  Area  . . . Registered  Jewelers,  American  Gem  Society  . . . Founder:  Samuel 
Trawin  Little  (1828-1882). 
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Cumberland  and  Washington’s 
Formative  Years 

By 

J.  William  Hunt 

Editor  Cumberland  Sunday  Times 

This  year  (1954)  is  the  midpoint  in  a series  of  Bicentennials  that  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  Cumberland  area  in  the  three  formative  years 
of  George  Washington’s  life  (1753,  1754  and  175  5 ). 

Starting  with  his  diplomatic  mission  to  the  French  on  the  Ohio  at  the 
age  of  21,  this  three-year  period  includes  Washington’s  first  experience  as  a 
commander  of  troops  in  the  field  (1754)  and  his  training  in  British  military 
techniques  under  Major  General  Edward  Braddock  (1755). 

The  young  Virginian’s  trek  to  Venango,  Fort  Le  Boeuf  and  the  other 
French  posts  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Fort  Duquesne,  really  began  at 
Wills  Creek  (Cumberland)  on  November  1 5,  1753,  and  it  was  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1754,  that  he  arrived  back  at  Wills  Creek  with  Christopher  Gist  who 
had  joined  him  at  this  point  on  the  westward  journey.  The  road  between 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and  Wills  Creek  was  a well  traveled  route,  but 
from  Cumberland  to  the  Ohio  there  was  only  the  Nemacolin  Trail  200 
years  ago,  and  only  Gist  and  a few  hardy  traders  were  able  to  follow  that 
poorly  defined  path  through  the  wilderness.  Washington  spent  the  night 
of  November  14  at  Wills  Creek  preparatory  to  starting  the  dangerous  por- 
tion of  his  journey,  and  also  rested  in  Cumberland  a day  and  night  (Janu- 
ary 6)  before  the  return  to  Williamsburg  to  report  to  Governor  Dinwiddie. 

The  diaries  of  Gist  and  Washington  and  standard  histories  have  made 
the  details  of  the  175  3-54  mission  to  the  French  so  familiar  that  it  is 
deemed  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  established  facts.  So  it  is  with  Washing- 
ton’s 1754  military  activities  that  reached  a climax  (or  anti-climax,  if  you 
prefer)  in  the  Fort  Necessity  engagement.  Even  more  familiar  is  Wash- 
ington’s association  with  Braddock  in  175  5 and  the  memorable  defeat  of  the 
British  forces  on  the  Monongahela  as  they  neared  the  French  military  bas- 
tion, Fort  Duquesne. 

Of  primary  interest,  particularly  to  those  who  reside  in  the  Tableland 

J.  William  Hunt,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  has  for  many  years  served  the 
Cumberland  area  as  a cultural  leader  and  journalist.  The  Editor  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS  is 
specially  indebted  to  him  for  his  sustained  interest,  assistance,  and  counsel  over  a period 
of  twenty  years,  commencing  with  the  promotion  of  the  Mountain  Choir  Festival.  Mr. 
Hunt  is  a native  of  Tunnelton,  Preston  County,  West  Virginia. 
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area,  is  that  the  youthful  Washington  was  undergoing  in  the  five-year 
period  (1753  to  1758)  the  training  that  was  to  prove  so  fruitful  in  the  War 
for  Independence.  Fort  Cumberland,  Fort  Necessity,  Fort  Bedford  and 
Fort  Ashby  (all  in  the  Tableland)  are  importantly  identified  with  those 
formative  years  of  the  immortal  Washington.  Historians  have  been  prone 
to  slight  the  period  that  began  in  175  3 (when  the  21  year  old  Virginian 
carried  out  Dinwiddie’s  assignment  to  warn  the  French  that  they  were  tres- 
passing on  British  territory)  and  ended  in  175  8 (when  the  French  gave  up 
their  occupation  of  the  Ohio  country) . 

Of  all  the  places  that  played  a part  in  Washington’s  early  career  (be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  26)  Fort  Cumberland  takes  precedence. 

To  this  British  trading  and  military  center  just  200  years  ago  (in  the 
spring  of  1754)  Lieutenant  Colonel  Washington  led  a portion  of  the  troops 
that  were  commanded  by  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  whose  commission  from 
Governor  Dinwiddie  commanded  him  to  "erect  and  maintain  a fort  at  the 
Monongahela  and  Ohio  Rivers  . . . and  there  act  according  to  your  in- 
structions.” 

Washington  had  left  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  April,  1754,  with  Wills 
Creek  (later  Fort  Cumberland)  as  his  first  objective. 

Wills  Creek  was  also  known  at  that  time  as  "The  new  Storehouse,”  and 
on  May  9,  1754,  Colonel  Washington  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Little  Mead- 
ows (near  Grantsville)  from  which  point  he  wrote,  in  part,  as  follows  to 
Governor  Dinwiddie: 

"Our  main  body  since  the  first  instant  have  been  laboriously  employed 
in  making  and  amending  the  Road  (westward  from  Wills  Creek)  and  have 
got  no  further  than  these  Meadows  about  20  miles  from  the  new  store, 
where  we  have  been  two  days  making  a bridge  and  are  not  done  yet.  The 
great  difficulty  and  labour  that  it  requires  to  alter  the  Road,  prevents  our 
marching  above  2,  3 or  4 miles  a day  and  I fear  (though  no  diligence  shall 
be  neglected)  we  shall  be  detained  some  considerable  time  before  it  can  be 
made  good  for  the  carriage  of  the  Artillery  with  Colonel  Fry.” 

Shortly  thereafter  occurred  one  of  those  unexpected  events  that  some 
would  designate  as  an  "act  of  God.” 

Almost  as  he  entered  Cumberland,  Colonel  Fry  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  so  badly  injured  that  he  died  and  was  buried  May  31,  1754. 

Quoting  from  a family  record  in  his  "Memoir  of  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,” 
the  Reverend  P.  Slaughter  says: 

"Colonel  Fry  was  buried  near  Fort  Cumberland,  near  Wills  Creek,  on 
May  31,  1754.  . . . Washington  cut  the  following  inscription  on  a large 
oak  tree  which  stands  as  a monument  to  his  memory:  'Under  this  oak  lies 
the  body  of  the  good,  the  just  and  the  noble  Fry’.” 

The  burial  place  of  Colonel  Fry  is  unknown  today,  some  maintaining 
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that  he  was  buried  on  the  Ridgeley  side  of  the  Potomac  and  others  feeling 
certain  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  area  bounded  by  Fayette,  Smallwood 
and  Cumberland  Streets  in  the  present  city  of  Cumberland. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  elderly  Fry  elevated  the  22  year  old  Washing- 
ton to  his  first  command  of  soldiers  in  the  field.  That  experience  may  be 
said  to  have  ended  with  the  Fort  Necessity  battle  and  Washington’s  return 
to  Wills  Creek  early  in  July. 

Who  can  say  how  important  in  the  formation  of  Washington’s  character 
was  that  experience  just  two  centuries  ago  this  year? 

During  those  few  months  in  1754  Washington  learned  the  difficulties 
of  moving  artillery  and  other  equipment  through  a wilderness.  He  got 
first  hand  knowledge  of  Indian  tactics;  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  among 
officers;  the  terrible  experience  of  failure.  He  underwent  the  adjustment 
occasioned  by  sudden  rise  to  command  and  saw  the  uncertainty  of  life. 

Combined  with  his  opportunity  a year  later  at  Fort  Cumberland  to  learn 
European  methods  of  discipline  and  British  military  techniques  under  Gen- 
eral Braddock,  Washington’s  experience  in  1754  and  later  with  Forbes 
(175  8)  gave  him  a training  in  warfare  and  public  service  that  must  be 
credited  as  responsible  for  much  of  the  success  that  he  achieved  in  the  great 
years  that  brought  independence  to  the  American  Colonies  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  Washington  headquarters  in  Riverside  Park,  Cumberland,  (partly 
reconstructed)  is  one  of  America’s  most  historic  buildings,  for  it  was  the 
first  of  the  numerous  places  occupied  as  headquarters  by  the  nation’s  first 
president. 

The  late  New  York  Congressman,  Sol  Bloom,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
1932  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission,  said  in  an  address  at  the  his- 
toric spot: 

"Virginia  was  the  physical  birthplace  of  Washington,  but  Cumberland 
was  his  military  birthplace — his  West  Point.” 

The  Tableland,  comprising  portions  of  three  great  states  (Maryland, 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania)  may  well  increase  its  efforts  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  Washington’s  early  connection  with  the  area  and  to  join 
Cumberland’s  195  5 Bicentennial  celebration. 


AUTHORIZED  DEALER  FOR  FULL  LINE  BAUSCH  AND  LOMB  OPTICAL  GOODS 

JOHN  A.  M'GUIRE 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Phone:  4823-J  P.  O.  Box  625 

"The  World’s  Best  by  Any  Test” 
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Mt.  Savage,  1860 

By 


William  Cullen  Bryant,  Editor  of  New  York  Evening  Post 


The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  which  brought  us  to  Mt.  Savage  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  United  States.  For  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  it  follows  the  course  of  the  Potomac,  winding  as  the 
river  winds,  making  sudden  turns  around  lofty  crags,  sweeping  around  the 
base  of  grassy  hillsides,  passing  under  old  forests  now  bright  with  their 
autumnal  hue,  and  sometimes  coming  out  into  fair  open  valleys.  Harper’s 
Ferry,  where  the  Shenandoah  comes  breaking  through  its  rocky  pass  to  pour 
itself  into  the  Potomac,  would  be  itself  sufficient  to  give  this  railway  pre- 
eminence were  there  nothing  else  worth  looking  at  along  the  tracks.  Here 
the  train  stops  a few  minutes,  and  the  passengers  alight  to  look  at  the  ma- 
jestic cliffs,  and  to  see  the  place  which  has  recently  acquired  a new  and 
memorable  historical  association  by  the  strange  adventure  of  John  Brown. 

A hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Baltimore  you  reach  Cumberland,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sites  for  a town  I ever  saw.  It  lies  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Potomac  River  in  a circle  of  lofty  hills  clothed  with  forests,  and  di- 
vided by  half  a dozen  deep  gorges.  The  town  has  one  or  two  pleasant 
streets,  the  rest  are  shabby  and  unsightly.  At  Cumberland  you  leave  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  and  enter  a single  passenger  car  at  the  end  of 
a long  row  of  empty  coal-wagons,  which  are  slowly  dragged  up  a rocky  pass 
beside  a shallow  stream  into  the  coal  regions  of  the  Alleghenies.  You  alight 
among  smoking  furnaces  and  forges  and  vast  heaps  of  cinders  at  Mt.  Savage, 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  that  bears  that  name,  a village  of  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants  gathered  from  various  nations,  mostly  employed  in  the  iron 
works  and  mines,  and  living  in  cottages.  As  you  ascend  from  the  village 
you  perceive  more  and  more  the  beauty  of  this  area.  You  are  among  deep 
winding  valleys  and  broad  mountainsides,  forests  of  grand  old  trees,  grassy 
fields  i at  every  step  some  new  charming  prospect  opens  up  before  you. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  coal  mines  on  the  mountains  short  railways  de- 
scend to  the  village,  down  which  rattle  trains  of  trucks  loaded  with  coal. 
Our  party  made  a visit  to  a coal  mine  some  three  miles  distant  from  Mt. 


McDonald’s  Forge  was  the  first  name  of  the  community  now  known  as  Mt.  Savage, 
Maryland.  When  the  name  Mt.  Savage  was  given  has  not  been  determined.  A person 
by  the  name  of  McDonald,  a widower,  decided  to  become  a Catholic  priest.  The  towm 
was  not  named  for  him  but  for  his  son. 

This  data  was  procured  from  Mr.  W.  Torkington  of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  whose 
father  at  one  time  w7as  Rector  of  St.  George’s  Episcopal  Church,  Mt.  Savage,  Maryland. 
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This  is  a reprint  of  a picture  taken  sometime  after  the  Civil  War.  It  shows  the  Rolling 
Mills  in  the  foreground,  and  the  blast  furnace  in  the  far  background  of  the  Mount  Savage 
Iron  Company  where  the  first  railroad  rails  in  America  were  manufactured  in  1841,  and 
onwards.  These  are  the  original  buildings.  Through  the  courtsey  of  Rev.  George  Stan- 
ley Schwind. 

Savage.  From  one  of  the  black  entrances  flowed  a lively  little  stream  with 
yellow  waters,  into  which  I dipped  my  finger  to  ascertain  their  flavor.  It 
was  acidulous  and  astringent,  holding  in  solution  both  alum  and  copperas. 
Leaving  the  Stygian  rivulet  we  came  to  another  entrance,  out  of  which  a 
train  of  loaded  trucks  was  passing,  every  one  of  which  was  attended  by  a 
miner  blackened  from  head  to  foot  with  the  dust  of  his  task,  wearing  in  the 
front  a small  crooked  lamp  to  light  his  way.  As  they  emerged  from  the 
darkness  they  looked  like  sooty  demons  with  flaming  horns  coming  from  the 
womb  of  the  mountain.  We  now  entered,  each  carrying  a lantern,  attended 
by  a guide.  The  vein  of  coal  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet  thick,  and  the  pas- 
sage is  of  that  height,  with  a roof  of  glistening  slate,  propped  in  some  places 
by  wooden  posts.  Flere  and  there,  on  each  side  of  the  passage,  yawned 
chambers  cut  in  the  veins  of  coal,  and  extending  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye 
in  the  faint  light  of  our  lanterns.  At  length  we  heard  the  sound  of  sledges, 
and  proceeding  for  some  distance  further  came  to  the  end  of  the  passage, 
where  the  workmen,  each  with  a lamp  in  his  cap,  were  driving  wedges  into 
the  cracks  and  fissures  of  the  coal  to  separate  it  from  the  roof  and  the  wall. 
We  saw  several  large  blocks  detached  in  this  manner,  the  workmen  jumping 
aside  when  they  fell,  and  then  we  retraced  our  steps.  Before  returning  to 
the  entrance,  however,  our  guides  took  us  into  a branch  of  the  main  passage, 
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St.  George’s  Episcopal  Church,  Mt.  Savage,  Maryland,  The  Rev.  George  Stanley 
Schwind,  Rector.  Founded  in  1841.  Tableland  Trails  recommends  tourists  when 
visiting  historic  Mt.  Savage  not  to  leave  without  going  to  the  high  hill  where  stands  this 
old-English  styled  church.  It  is  Norman-Tudor  in  design.  A well-kept  church  yard  with 
well-marked,  and  well-preserved  graves  is  to  be  seen  on  the  opposite  side.  The  new 
tower,  containing  chimes,  is  composed  of  stone  from  every  state  in  the  Union. 


in  which,  after  proceeding  a little  way,  we  heard  a roar  as  of  flames,  and 
there  saw  a bright  light  before  us.  A furnace  appeared  in  which  a bright 
fire  was  blazing;  the  blackened  workmen  were  stirring  and  feeding  it,  and  a 
strong  current  of  air  rushing  by  us  went  with  the  flames  up  the  shaft,  which 
reached  above  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This,  we  were  told,  is  a con- 
trivance to  ventilate  the  mine.  All  the  foul  air  and  all  the  air-damp  and 
other  noxious  gases  are  drawn  up  and  carried  off  from  the  passages  and 
chambers  by  this  method.  On  our  way  back  to  the  entrance  we  perceived 
that  the  veins  lay  at  just  such  an  inclination  as  allowed  the  workmen  to  roll 
the  loaded  trucks  by  hand  along  an  easy  descent  to  the  mouth,  as  I hear  is 
the  case  with  all  the  mines. 

When  I was  in  this  region  twenty-eight  years  ago  they  had  not  begun  to 
work  the  mines  of  iron  and  coal.  From  the  little  town  of  Frostburg,  where 
I then  passed  the  night,  a place  lying  high  among  the  mountain  ridges, 
where  the  winter  comes  early  and  lingers  late,  you  now  look  down  on 
several  mining  villages.  There  are  twenty-five  of  them  in  this  coal  region, 
and  they  are  adding  greatly  to  the  population.  New  mines  are  opened  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  the  mountains  ere  long  will  be  pierced  from  side  to  side 
with  these  artificial  caverns.  A curious  effect  is  observed  in  some  of  them. 
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The  little  veins  of  water  in  the  earth  are  collected  in  the  drifts  or  main  pas- 
sage, and  issue  noiselessly  forth  with  a current  of  the  color  of  a porter- 
bottle.  Whether  the  soil  derives  any  advantage  from  this  under-drainage 
we  have  not  heard. 

The  population  of  the  mining  villages,  though  to  this  remark  there  may 
be  exceptions,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  most  hopeful  kind.  They 
owe  little  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  know  so  little  of  the  advantages,  that 
they  are  not  generally  anxious  to  procure  them  for  their  children.  Some  of 
them  are  provident,  investing  their  earnings  in  lands,  and  they  and  their 
children  will  ultimately  pass  into  the  agricultural  class.  These  (people) 
inhabit  a region  of  great  fertility;  their  fields  yield  good  crops  of  wheat  and 
other  grains,  the  finest  hay  and  sweet  pasturage  for  their  herds.  These 
farmers  are  Catholics,  and  almost  in  sight  of  where  I write,  in  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  greenest  nooks  of  the  hills,  stands  their  old  church  and  the 
house  of  their  priest  surrounded  by  trees.  From  the  point  at  which  I write 
many  interesting  excursions  may  be  made.  The  visitor  may  follow  my  ex- 
ample in  a drive  to  the  neighboring  mines,  or  he  may  pass  to  the  Glades,  as 
they  call  the  country  west  of  Cumberland,  on  the  railway,  a tract  of  hills 
and  dales  covered  with  rich  grass  and  grazed  by  numerous  herds;  or  go  on 
horseback  to  the  pine  woods  of  Mt.  Savage  and  lose  himself;  or,  proceeding 
a few  miles  further,  and  crossing  the  Pennsylvania  boundary,  find  himself 
among  the  Dunkers,  a primitive  and  friendly  people  living  among  the 
Dutch  Glades,  who  never  suffer  the  razor  to  pass  over  their  chins. 

This  descriptive  essay  is  found  on  pages  1436-37,  Volume  II,  Scharf’s  History  of  West- 
ern Maryland.  Bryant  was  the  founder  of  the  New  England  School  of  poetry,  best 
remembered  for  his  "Thanatopsis.”  This  essay  might  well  be  among  the  first  eye-witness 
accounts  of  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal. 
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The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 

By  Editor  Craig 

(Reprint  from  "The  American  Forest,”  October,  1953,  with  permission) 

Cumberland,  Maryland — the  western  terminus  of  the  historic  C & O 
Canal — was  once  described  by  Jascha  Heifetz  as  "the  most  Old  World  of 
all  New  World  cities.”  Just  what  analogy  the  travelled  violinist  had  in 
mind  is  a matter  of  conjecture.  But  as  seen  from  attractive  Constitution 
Park,  a municipal  playground  on  a hilltop,  the  city  lies  nestled  among  ver- 
dant hills  at  the  junction  of  the  Potomac  and  Wills  Creek — and  not  unlike 
a Danube  Valley  town.  It  is  a city  of  beautiful  churches,  their  spires  pro- 
viding serenity  and  uplift  to  the  valley  panorama.  Red  brick  predominates 
in  the  city’s  color  scheme.  When  shadows  start  to  lengthen  on  sunny  after- 
noons the  dull  red  of  the  monastery  and  buildings  in  the  old  part  of  town 
reflect  a burnished  rose  glow  that  bathes  the  whole  city  in  soft,  evanescent 
colors. 

Cumberland,  in  fact  all  western  Maryland,  combines  a rich  historical 
heritage  with  some  of  the  most  picturesque  mountain  scenery  in  the  East.  It 
was  from  Fort  Cumberland,  site  of  the  present  Episcopal  Church,  that 
General  Braddock  set  out  on  his  tragic  march  against  the  French.  The 
hotel  from  which  a famous  Union  general  was  snatched  by  Johnny  Rebs 
from  under  the  very  noses  of  the  Union  Army  is  still  in  operation.  Further 
afield,  the  quiet  towns,  sparkling  lakes,  swift  trout  streams  and  beautiful 
state  parks  of  nearby  Garrett  County  are  all  justly  celebrated.  Moreover,  the 
Garrett  citizenry  boasts  of  her  ski  slopes  and  some  of  the  best  maple-sugar 
producing  country  in  the  nation. 

Friendly  people  and  proud  of  their  region,  many  western  Marylanders 
for  years  have  looked  hopefully  to  the  neglected  C & O Canal  between 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Queen  City  as  a potential  parkway  that  would 
bring  more  visitors  to  their  country.  Despite  the  fact  the  canal  was  pur- 
chased by  the  government  and  turned  over  to  the  National  Park  Service  in 
193  8,  little  has  been  done  to  keep  it  up.  The  Marylanders  think  this  is  a 
shame  for  the  186-mile  waterway  played  a key  part  in  the  region’s  develop- 
ment. At  the  peak  of  the  canal  era  in  1871,  over  500  barges  were  hauling 
upwards  of  900,000  tons  of  coal,  lumber  and  other  shipping  from  the  tri- 
state region  of  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  every  year. 
Then  the  railroads  gained  the  ascendency  and  the  nation’s  inland  waterways 
went  into  an  eclipse.  And  the  C & O,  buffeted  by  periodic  Potomac 
floods  and  general  neglect,  has  been  deteriorating  ever  since. 
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Covered  Bridge  with  trellised  sides  over  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  perhaps  the 
bridge  used  by  the  mules  going  back  and  forth  between  the  canal  basin  and  the  river  bank 
where  produce  was  transferred  from  one  place  to  the  other.  The  towpath  is  in  the  right 
background.  From  the  Herman  J.  Miller  Collection  of  historical  pictures. 

While  everyone  is  in  general  agreement  that  this  interesting  relic  of  the 
past  should  be  preserved,  there  are  sharp  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  the 
job  should  be  done.  One  group — and  it  includes  many  people  in  the  tri- 
state area  adjacent  to  Cumberland — sees  the  canal  property  as  a beautified 
parkway  that  would  exclude  trucks  and  busses,  and  with  the  old  locks,  lock 
houses  and  part  of  the  canal  itself  restored.  Over  9 5 percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans who  visit  parks  do  so  by  auto,  this  group  points  out.  Furthermore,  it 
is  usually  easier  to  raise  funds  for  such  projects  when  gasoline,  oil,  rubber 
tires  and  shiny  new  automobiles  are  involved,  they  add. 

The  National  Park  Service,  custodian  of  the  canal,  is  in  general  agree- 
ment with  the  parkway  proposals.  It  knows  how  downright  difficult  it  is 
to  raise  funds  for  projects  purely  of  a restoration  nature.  And  until  fairly 
recently  there  has  been  no  great  clamor  from  the  public  for  restoration  of 
the  canal.  Studies  made  for  the  Congress  show  that  parkway  plans  are  en- 
tirely feasible,  the  Park  Service  points  out.  Then  too,  a through  highway 
would  greatly  facilitate  its  policing  and  maintenance  problems. 

Another  group,  and  a decidedly  vocal  one,  contends  that  Maryland  has 
no  need  for  an  "express  highway.”  Existing  highways  are  entirely  adequate, 
they  contend.  The  answer  in  the  judgment  of  this  group — and  it  includes 
hunters,  fishermen  and  bird  and  nature  enthusiasts — would  be  a 186-mile 
"country  lane”  along  the  present  towpath  of  the  canal  that  would  include 
campsites  and  other  recreation  facilities.  Autos  would  be  given  access  to 
but  not  permitted  on  this  country  lane.  This  access  would  be  created  by 
means  of  spur  roads  from  existing  highways  at  strategic  points.  With  the 
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canal  fully  restored,  canoeing  would  quickly  become  a major  sport  and 
bicycle  and  hiking  enthusiasts  would  fully  enjoy  the  advantages  offered  by  a 
rounded,  dirt  towpath.  In  this  manner,  the  serenity  of  the  canal  would  be 
preserved  and  game  and  birdlife  fully  protected.  Finally,  and  this  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  "country  lane”  people,  a highway,  they  con- 
tend, would  absolutely  defeat  the  whole  park  project  and  would  destroy  a 
unique  and  irreplacable  example  of  Americanna. 

Yet  another  group — one  that  tends  to  frown  on  so-called  Big  Govern- 
ment in  Washington — contends  that  the  National  Park  Service  has  enough 
real  estate  tied  up  already.  This  group  would  prefer  to  see  Maryland’s  own 
excellent  Parks  department  carry  out  any  proposed  canal  restoration  work. 

Many  ideas  have  been  advanced  on  how  to  save  the  C & O and  make 
it  serve  the  public  to  best  advantage.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  was  for- 
warded by  a well-known  public  relations  man.  He  said:  "Why  is  it  that 
people  always  want  to  do  what  everybody  else  has  done — and  completely 
disregard  any  original  or  unique  angles  their  individual  project  may  have. 
Take  this  canal.  With  our  population  busting  out  all  over  and  with  more 
and  more  roads  being  built  every  year,  did  anyone  ever  stop  to  think  how 
few  places  there  are  where  a man  can  walk  these  days?” 

Warming  to  his  task,  the  P.  R.  expert  continued,  "If  I were  promoting 
Maryland,  and  could  have  my  own  way,  I wouldn’t  let  an  automobile  get 
within  honking  distance  of  that  towpath.  In  a state  that  has  more  race 
tracks  than  any  other  I can  think  of,  I’d  provide  horses  and  rigs  for  people 
who  would  like  to  ride  along  the  Potomac  in  leisurely  style.  I’d  promote 
old-time  inns  along  the  route.  I’d  schedule  regular  barge  trips  for  paying 
guests.  I’d  encourage  clubs  and  groups  to  hike  or  bike  over  the  C & O 
route.  At  Cumberland,  C & O terminal  would  combine  good  food  and 
lodging  along  with  exhibits  extolling  the  history  of  the  canal  and  Maryland 
itself.  Once  these  people  got  to  Cumberland  they’d  most  likely  stay  awhile. 
At  any  rate  many  of  them  would  come  back.  Most  important,  I’d  try  to 
make  it  different,  original — with  an  appeal  all  its  own.  And  most  certainly 
there  isn’t  anything  different  about  a highway.” 

How  these  schemes  will  turn  out  is  anybody’s  guess.  With  the  Mary- 
land Legislature  approving  purchase  of  additional  land  for  future  parkway 
development,  the  parkway  advocates  appear  to  be  on  the  inside  track  at  the 
moment. 

Meanwhile,  the  controversy  continues.  And  as  it  rages,  quite  unnoticed, 
hundreds  of  people  continue  to  enjoy  the  old  C & O Canal  just  the  way  it 
is.  On  any  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon — from  the  Georgetown  locks  out 
past  Cabin  John — grownups  and  children  can  be  seen  strolling  along  the 
towpath.  The  barge  loaded  to  the  gunnels  with  sightseers  flies  by  at  three 
miles  an  hour.  People  drop  fishing  lines  hopefully  into  the  water.  On 
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one  recent  Sunday,  a skinny-legged  seven-year-old  boy  was  seen  skipping 
ahead  of  his  father  with  a big  pair  of  binoculars  and  a copy  of  the  bird  book 
by  Simm  and  Gabrielson.  Suddenly,  he  turned  and  looking  up  at  his  father 
said  enthusiastically,  ''This  is  fun,  isn’t  it,  Daddy!” 

The  answer  is  a most  emphatic  yes  and  in  the  course  of  a year  thousands 
of  Greater  Washington-area  people  find  it  so. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  pressing  for  restoration  of  this  unique  inland 
waterway  that  the  protagonists  for  whichever  plan  comes  out  on  top  take 
into  full  account  these  sightseers  and  many  like  them  that  will  follow  along 
in  future  years.  Whether  it  becomes  a parkway  or  not,  provision  should  be 
made  for  these  young  people  and  their  parents  as  they  endeavor,  for  a few 
brief  hours,  to  slip  away  from  the  press  of  everyday  life. 


Some  interesting  Potomac  Navigation  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Statistics. 

(1)  Receipts  from  1845  to  1935  (90  years)  812,734,599.16,  or  8141,495  a year.  Dis- 
bursements from  1845  to  1935  (90  years)  813,689,642.77,  or  $152,107.14  a year.  Average 
net  loss  per  year  for  90  years  810,611.14. 

(2)  Largest  number  of  boats  on  record  of  Potomac  Navigation  Company  was  1300  in 
1811. 

(3)  1801,  largest  number  of  hogsheads  of  tobacco  (100)  . 

(4)  1809,  record  year  for  haulage  of  pig  iron,  494  tons. 

(5)  1815,  record  year  for  the  carrying  of  whiskey,  4,616  barrels. 

(6)  1820,  record  year  for  the  transporting  of  flour,  16,506  barrels. 

(7)  1859,  record  year  for  transporting  lumber,  4,931  tons. 

(8)  1867,  record  year  for  transporting  corn,  10,794  tons. 

(9)  1867,  record  year  for  transporting  tons  of  flour,  3,058. 

(10)  1875,  record  year  for  transporting  coal,  904,898  tons. 

(11)  1874,  record  year  for  highest  profit,  $290,207.59. 

The  above  figures  derived  from  Sanderlin’s  appendix. 
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Coal  for  Charcoal 

By 

Felix  G.  Robinson 

The  original  conquests  of  America  by  Europeans  were  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  importing  colonies  of  people  to  cultivate  the  soil,  but  regiments  of 
soldiers  to  subdue  the  natives  so  as  to  plunder  the  land  of  its  treasure.  At 
that  date  it  was  gold  for  which  the  Europeans  lusted,  and  on  which  hung  the 
balance  of  power.  And  for  a brief  time  Spain,  by  reason  of  her  new-world 
conquests,  occupied  a dominant  position.  A little  later  France  and  England 
thought  of  the  new  world  in  terms  of  furs.  The  first  white  men  in  Allegany 
County  were  not  looking  for  gold,  but  for  furs. 

The  gold  hunters  and  fur  traders  were  soon  succeeded  by  a new  type  of 
European.  They  were  neither  conquistadors  seeking  for  gold  in  the  lost 
cities  of  Cibola  nor  for  fur  along  the  Appalachian  waterways.  They  were 
the  oppressed  and  persecuted,  the  disinherited.  They  came  here  for  asylum, 
freedom  and  a new  start  on  land  possessed,  cleared  and  cultivated  by  their 
own  hands. 

Wave  after  wave  of  human  beings  swept  unto  the  eastern  shores,  over 
the  tidewater  country,  into  the  hills,  and  finally  over  the  mountains. 
These  land-seekers,  like  the  gold  and  fur  hunters,  were  seeking  a new 
wealth.  And  as  so  often  happens  all  these  early  folk  unknowingly  were 
trailing  over  the  mountains  under  which  lay  a buried  treasure  such  as  the 
world  had  not  previously  known.  For  coal  not  only  gave  up  immense  for- 
tunes but  changed,  and  is  changing,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  material  civil- 
ization. The  history  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of 
bituminous  coal  had  its  first  large  scale  promotion  on  the  North  American 
continent  in  Allegany  County,  Maryland.  This  is  one  reason  why  Table- 
land Trails  is  interested  in  the  story  of  coal. 

It  is  also  interested  in  charcoal.  This  charred  wood  was  used  before 
coal  in  order  to  generate  intense  heat.  Our  forefathers  brought  with  them 
a knowledge  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  charcoal  but  not  of  coal.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  knowledge  and  use  of  coal  was  not  prevalent  in 
Europe.  The  first  reference  to  the  use  of  coal  in  England  was  in  8 52  A.  D. 
At  that  time  people  were  superstitious  about  it.  They  thought  it  poisoned 
the  air  and  was  injurious  to  their  health.  In  1306  King  Edward  I issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  use  of  coal  an  offense  punishable  by  death. 
The  records  indicate  that  one  man  suffered  such  a fate.  One  must  also  ob- 
serve that  wood  was  so  abundant  and  accessible  here  in  America  that  the 
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need  for  coal  was  not  so  pressing.  However,  early  records  indicate  that  the 
first  settlers  had  no  competent  knowledge  of  the  use  of  coal  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  intense  heat.  Charcoal  could  burn  steadily  without  the  as- 
sistance of  controlled  air  currents.  Coal,  in  order  to  burn  steady,  had  to  be 
assisted  by  controlled  drafts  of  air.  Charcoal  and  our  early  iron  furnaces  is 
another  story.  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  story  of  coal. 

Glancing  at  the  various  records  of  the  discovery  of  coal  here  in  America 
it  is  obvious  that  it  would  first  be  found  along  the  river-banks  instead  of  on 
mountain-tops.  The  first  trails  were  not  paths  through  the  wilderness; 
they  were  mostly  water-routes.  The  wilderness  was  vast,  foreboding,  and 
inaccessible.  The  Indian  trails  were  but  faint  traces  through  an  ocean  of 
trees  with  apparently  no  beginning  or  ending.  The  estuaries,  rivers  and 
streams  were  much  more  accessible  and  safe.  Even  today  if  one  gets  lost  in 
the  woods  it  is  always  prudent  to  work  towards  lower  ground,  look  for  a 
stream,  and  follow  its  course  downwards. 

Thus  the  river  banks  were  the  first  to  reveal  the  presence  of  this  vast, 
unappreciated  treasure.  "With  only  one  exception  coal  was  never  used  by 
the  Indians  before  the  white  man  came  to  America  for  any  purpose  except 
as  an  ornament,  or  for  paint.  Within  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  the  Hopi  Indians  in  Arizona  used  lignite  for  burning  pottery 
about  1000  A.  D.  as  dated  by  tree-rings.”  Eavenson. 

Radison,  the  French  explorer,  in  1660  said  "some  think  that  several 
tribes  of  Indians  along  the  Missouri  used  coal  as  a fuel.” 

Joliet  and  Marquette  should  not  only  be  remembered  for  their  dis- 
coveries of  territory  along  the  Mississippi  but  to  be  actually  the  first  to  dis- 
cover coal  along  its  banks.  Joliet  spoke  of  it  on  his  map  as  "Char bon  de 
Terre.”  This  was  in  connection  with  their  expedition  in  1673-74.  La  Salle 
in  a letter  to  Frontenac  in  1680  refers  to  coal.  Father  Louis  Hennepin  in 
1689  published  a report  in  English  of  his  journeys  and  observations.  He 
also  discovered  coal  along  a river  bank.  These  first  discoveries  were  made 
mostly  by  the  French  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  was  not  until  1698  that 
Gabriel  Thomas  believed  coal  might  be  found  in  Pennsylvania.  This  was 
along  possibly  the  upper  Schuylkill  River.  In  1701  coal  was  found  on  the 
James  River  about  fifteen  miles  above  Richmond,  Virginia.  David  Me- 
nestrier,  a French  Hugenot,  a blacksmith,  is  the  first  person  in  American 
colonial  history,  of  which  we  have  record,  to  use  coal  in  his  forge.  This 
was  in  the  year  following  its  discovery  near  Richmond. 

Benjamin  Winslow,  the  surveyor,  commissioned  by  Lord  Fairfax  to  as- 
certain the  fountain-head  of  the  Potomac,  late  in  the  year  of  1736  on  his 
way  up-stream  discovered  a "coal  mine”  a short  distance  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Savage  River  on  the  Maryland  side  in  what  is  now  Garrett  County. 
This  is  the  first  discovery  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 
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This  information  was  not  only  printed  on  Winslow’s  map  but  either  ob- 
served or  copied  by  Peter  Jefferson,  Joshua  Fry,  William  Mayo  and  Brook 
that  followed  him.  The  maps  of  Jefferson  and  Brook  of  1746,  Jefferson 
and  Fry  of  1751  and  175  5,  and  the  map  of  W.  Scull  1770  (observes  coal  in 
Western  Pennsylvania)  are  the  earliest  maps  to  indicate  the  locality  of  coal 
in  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  One  cannot  help  speculating  about  Win- 
slow’s discovery  of  a "coal  mine”  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac  in 
1736.  Certainly  if  it  were  coal  that  was  mined  it  was  not  by  white  men. 
And  if  and  when  mined,  by  whom  and  for  what  purpose? 

Then  we  have  the  record  of  coal  in  the  journals  of  the  first  explorers. 
John  Peter  Salley  in  1742  discovered  coal  along  a river  in  southern  West 
Virginia,  naming  it  "Coal  River.”  The  name  has  stuck.  Dr.  Thomas 
Walker  in  1750  reports  seeing  it  on  his  trip  down  the  water-ways  into 
Kentucky.  In  the  following  year  Christopher  Gist  reports  having  observed 
it  in  Kentucky7.  It  is  strange  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  coal  in  connection 
with  his  journeys  into  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  One  explanation 
is  that,  on  good  authority,  Gist  at  that  time  was  trying  to  find  gold.  Gist, 
who,  according  to  the  Horn  papers,  was  a very  close  friend  of  the  Horns 
and  the  Eckerlay  (Eckerlin)  Brothers  is  quoted  at  length.  (Gist  discovered 
coal  on  a branch  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  Pleasant  County,  West  Virginia, 
March  1,  1752.  Page  784,  Volume  II,  Horn  Papers).  In  connection  with 
Washington’s  Expedition  of  1754,  which  resulted  in  the  Battle  of  Fort 
Necessity,  the  second  in  command,  Captain  Adam  Stephen,  reported  having 
seen  coal  along  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  River  near  what  is  now 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania  (Redstone).  Benjamin  Franklin  when  he  in- 
vented his  stove,  1744,  did  not  know  of  coal  existing  in  the  colonies  until 
the  year  of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Necessity.  Perhaps  he  learned  of  this  through 
Captain  Adam  Stephen.  Washington  in  his  Journal  of  1770  speaking  of 
his  visit  to  Captain  William  Crawford  at  what  is  now  Connellsville,  Penn- 
sylvania, mentions  coal  having  been  discovered  in  that  area.  This  is 
Washington’s  first  reference  of  coal  in  his  Journals.  As  early  as  1761  at 
Fort  Pitt  coal  was  used  for  fuel.  The  first  important  coal  shipments  down 
river  from  Pittsburgh  was  in  1794. 

Leaving  the  discoveries  along  the  river  banks  how  was  coal  discovered 
on  the  mountain-tops  of  the  Appalachians?  Again  it  was  intimately  as- 
sociated with  transportation.  "When  Forbes  was  pushing  his  expedition 
across  the  mountains  in  175  8 his  road-makers  uncovered  coal  on  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains,  probably  near  the  eastern  outcrop  of  the  lower  seams  in 
Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania.”  Eavenson. 

Thus  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  bituminous  coal,  its  discovery  and 
use  along  the  inland  water-ways  and  the  mountain- tops  where  the  vast  de- 
posits have  been  exploited,  was  in  connection  with  the  French  and  Indian 
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Canal  Boat  on  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  showing  both  the  towpath  and  the  race 
track.  1895.  From  the  Herman  J.  Miller  Collection  of  historical  pictures. 

War.  Thus  our  history  not  only  begins  with  this  war  but  with  the  begin- 
ning of  coal.  Gold  and  furs  quickly  receded  into  the  background  as  the 
raw  materials  for  a fortune. 

The  next  reference  to  coal  on  top  of  the  mountains  occurs,  so  far  as  the 
Editor  of  Tableland  Trails  has  been  able  to  observe,  is  in  one  single  little 
book.  It  is  called  "Brown’s  Miscellaneous  Writings”  (Published  in  Cum- 
berland, Maryland,  July  23,  1896).  It  is  worth  quoting  at  length: 

"I  propose  to  furnish  some  statements  and  facts  never  before  given,  in  re- 
gard to  the  early  opening  of  the  coal  mines  in  Garrett  County.  The  data  has 
been  obtained  with  some  difficulty  and  labor,  as  there  are  no  records  or  print 
to  resort  to.  Traditions  and  recollections  of  aged  people  are  the  only  source 
from  which  the  information  could  be  gathered.  After  all,  such  are  the  chief 
elements  of  history,  especially  when  it  is  of  a primary  character,  and  the  in- 
formation now  to  be  given  is  certainly  of  that. 

"It  is  but  a little  over  one  hundred  years  since  'stone-coal’  was  discovered 
in  this  county.  Its  first  use  was  to  supersede  the  use  of  charcoal  by  the  black- 
smiths and  furnaces  where  iron  was  manufactured.  Charcoal  was  used  en- 
tirely by  smiths  and  forges  and  was  expensive,  though  it  served  its  purpose 
well. 

"At  the  time  coal  was  discovered  and  became  useful  for  smitheries  and 
smelting  iron  ore,  it  was  not  for  a moment  supposed  it  was  capable  of  ever 
being  used  for  fuel  or  heating  houses.  No  doubt  there  were  many  experi- 
ments before  it  could  be  applied  to  heating  purposes.  For  such  a purpose  it 
was  first  used  in  the  large,  open  grates  in  the  bar-rooms  in  the  hotels  along 
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the  National  Road  (Route  40).  The  large  high  chimneys  served  to  furnish 
the  necessary  draft  to  burn  the  coal,  but  most  of  the  heat  necessarily  escaped 
through  the  great  throat  of  the  chimneys.  Later,  coal  was  further  utilized  by 
burning  it  in  newly-invented  heaters  called  'cannon  stoves,’  and  still  later  the 
'egg  stoves.’  Cook  stoves,  though  modern  inventions,  in  the  beginning  were 
intended  exclusively  for  wood  fuel,  but  in  time  they  too  had  to  yield  to  the 
more  aggressive  coal.  These  remarks  apply  all-together  to  the  bituminous  or 
soft  coal.  The  anthracite  or  hard  coal  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  had  still  more 
difficulties  to  encounter  to  become  a utilizing  agent.  Many  years  elapsed 
and  fortunes  were  lost  in  solving  the  problem. 

"It  is  certain  that  the  first  coal  opening  was  upon  what,  in  late  years,  has 
been  known  as  the  Brown  farm  (upon  which  the  writer  was  born  and  reared ) . 
The  farm  consists  of  four  parcels  of  land,  two  miles  north  of  Little  Meadows, 
in  Garrett  County,  and  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Maust.  One 
of  the  tracts  is  still  known  as  'Coal  and  Timber,’  13  1/2  acres  patented  at  an 
early  day  to  Phillip  Hare. 

"Hare  conveyed  this  land  to  Samuel  Brown,  my  father,  in  1812.  Tradition 
has  it  that  at  that  time  there  was  upon  'Coal  and  Timber’  a coal  bank  or  open- 
ing, which  to  use  a favorite  expression  of  President  Cleveland,  had  gone  into 
"innocuous  deseutude.”  This  was  fully  eighty  years  ago,  and  it  will  be  a 
safe  deduction  to  say  the  opening  was  made  twenty  years  prior  (1792),  no 
doubt  by  Phillip  Hare,  who  was  a man  of  some  enterprises  in  these  primitive 
times.  He  certainly  built  the  first  saw  mill  in  Garrett  County,  one  hundred 
years  or  more  ago. 

"The  object  of  this  mine  (Hare’s)  was  to  supply  the  blacksmith  shops  on 
both  sides  of  the  state  line  (Maryland-Pennsylvania)  with  coal,  there  being 
no  other  use  or  demand  for  it  at  that  time.  The  old  Glotfelty  shops,  about  a 
mile  and  a half  distant  in  Pennsylvania  used  to  carry  its  coal  from  this  mine 
in  strong  sacks  on  pack  horses,  and  perhaps  sometimes  on  stout  shoulders  of 
some  of  the  ancient  Glotfeltys.  The  same  primitive  method  was  employed 
in  supplying  the  smitheries  along  Braddock’s  Road.  The  Glotfelty-Yowler 
shops  were  established  on  the  Glotfelty  estate  over  a century  ago,  but  were 
removed  to  Salisbury  over  sixty-five  years  since,  and  are  still  run  by  the  family 
— a rare  instance  of  business  longevity.  The  now  venerable  Samuel  Glotfelty, 
after  standing  by  the  forge  and  bellows  for  sixty  years  retired  about  ten  years 
ago.  His  mind  is  yet  clear,  but  otherwise  he  is  infirm.  He  is  positive  the 
old  Hare  opening  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  two  counties.  He  remembers 
much  himself  and  heard  his  ancestors  often  speak  of  the  difficulties  they  had 
to  procure  coal.”  (Brown  wrote  the  above  in  1893) 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  learn  from  the  same  author  that  coal  was 
discovered  in  1812  on  the  Archibald  Thistle  farm  near  the  Pike,  about 
two  miles  west  of  Grantsville,  which  would  be  close  to  Keyser’s  Ridge. 
Blacksmith  shops  were  located  every  one  or  two  miles  along  the  Pike, 
doing  a thriving  business  not  only  in  shoeing  horses  but  making  and 
mending  iron  tires  for  the  countless  vehicles  that  were  subject  to  rough 
treatment  by  reason  of  the  unimproved  condition  of  this  mountain  section 
of  the  road.  Other  early  mines  in  the  same  area  were  those  on  the 
Fadley  and  Blubaugh  farms  across  the  line  in  Somerset  County.  The 
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Thistle  mine,  at  time  of  Brown’s  writing,  was  owned  and  operated  by 
Aaron  Beachy. 

Before  there  was  a Frostburg,  coal  was  discovered  at  what  is  now  Eck- 
hart.  If  Brown  is  correct  this  would  be  the  second  oldest  mine,  and  the 
first  in  what  is  now  Allegany  County.  The  date  of  the  Eckhart  mine  is 
1797.  In  the  same  vicinity,  in  1799,  the  Neff  mine  was  opened,  and  still 
later,  by  several  years,  the  Sci  Porter  mine. 

The  various  authorities  do  not  agree  as  to  place  and  date  of  the  first  coal 
mines.  However,  all  agree  that  the  first  bituminous  coal  was  discovered  and 
used  in  Allegany  County,  first  in  that  section  now  known  as  Garrett 
County,  Maryland.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  states  that  coal 
was  first  discovered  near  Frostburg  in  1804.  This  is  seven  years  later  than 
the  Brown  date.  Scharf  in  his  "History  of  Western  Maryland”  speaks  of 
the  Sheetz  farm  one  and  a half  miles  east  of  Frostburg  as  the  first  opening. 
This  farm  was  owned  by  John  Hoye  who  with  Roger  Perry  had  it  mined 
and  wagoned  to  Cumberland  for  use  in  the  glass  works. 

"It  is  recorded  that  in  1814,  during  the  construction  of  the  turnpike  from 
Cumberland  to  Wheeling,  coal  was  found  at  Eckhart,  which  was  in  the  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  the  Sheetz  mine,  and  hauled  by  wagon  to  Cumberland  and 
other  points  as  far  east  as  Baltimore.” 

(From  "History  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  1864-1934”  by 
Charles  E.  Beachley ) . 

Brown  also  reports  that  coal  from  the  mine  on  William  Frost’s  farm 
(near  Frostburg)  was  in  1810  being  sent  to  Eastern  markets  by  keel-boat 
down  the  Potomac  River.  Beachley  also  reports  that  in  the  same  year  there 
was  a freshet  in  the  Georges  Creek  Region  that  accidentally  exposed  this 
thick  vein  of  coal,  and  was  the  beginning  of  coal-shipments  by  water  trans- 
portation. 

According  to  Thomas- Williams  "History  of  Allegany  County”  page 
20  5,  Christian  Albright  was  the  first  person  who  dug  coal  in  Allegany 
County.  He  opened  a three- foot  vein  where  Barrelville  now  stands.  He 
crawled  in,  mined,  and  hauled  it  out  in  a small  hand  wagon.  He  soon  be- 
gan to  supply  the  blacksmiths  of  Cumberland  and  its  vicinity  who  before 
used  charcoal.  These  historians  do  not  state  the  year  the  Albright  mine 
was  opened. 

The  discovery  and  use  of  bituminous  coal  was  brought  about  by  the 
necessities  involved  in  over- land  transportation.  Horses  and  vehicles  re- 
quired iron.  Coal  mines  were  opened  along  the  Braddock  Road,  as  stated 
above,  as  early  as  1792.  From  Frostburg  to  Wheeling,  and  conveniently 
near  the  Road,  which  later  became  the  National  Pike,  coal  mines  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  opened  during  a span  of  twenty  years,  commencing 
with  1792.  In  other  words  before  coal  was  transported  by  water,  wagon 
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or  rail,  it  was  the  means  of  providing  more  efficient  transportation,  as  an 
agent  of  heat  for  iron  required  by  horse  and  vehicle.  The  westward  trek  of 
the  pioneer  across  the  mountains  of  Western  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  produced  the  urgent  need  for  this  raw  material.  Callahan’s 
"History  of  West  Virginia,”  Volume  One,  page  517,  states  that  the  people 
of  Wheeling  began  to  use  coal  in  their  houses  brought  from  the  first  mine 
discovered  near  the  town.  Thus  if  Callahan  is  correct  the  first  coal  dis- 
covered in  West  Virginia  was  in  1810  and  was  associated  with  the  Pike. 
Again  Callahan:  "In  1811,  the  'New  Orleans,’  the  first  steamboat  on  the 
Ohio,  burned  coal  which  her  captain,  Nicholas  Roosevelt,  (grandfather  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt)  had  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  two  years  be- 
fore.” It  was  not  until  1817  that  coal  was  discovered  in  the  Kanawha 
Valley.  This  was  made  by  David  Ruffner.  Callahan  also  reports  that  in 
the  year  1840  three  hundred  thousand  tons  were  produced  in  West  Virginia, 
two-thirds  of  which  were  used  in  the  salt  furnaces  in  and  around  Charles- 
ton, and  the  other  third  in  homes  and  factories  in  the  Wheeling  area.  By 
salt  furnaces  were  meant  heating  arrangements  under  large  evaporating 
pans.  The  salt  was  pumped  up  in  liquid  form  from  several  hundred  feet 
to  a few  feet  below  the  surface.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  saline 
regions  in  the  world,  providing  the  basis  for  a vast  chemical  plant. 

Other  important  dates  to  remember  are  such  as  18  51,  when  the  first 
shipment  of  bituminous  coal  was  made  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
from  Piedmont,  West  Virginia.  Also,  in  18  52,  when  James  Otis  Watson, 
"father  of  the  West  Virginia  coal  industry”  shipped  coal  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  promptly  upon  the  advent  of  the  railroad  in  Fairmont,  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  year  marked  the  developmental  beginning  of  Fairmont.  Also, 
18  54,  when  the  first  coal  mine  was  opend  at  Scotch  Hill  near  Newburg. 
Wiley  in  his  "History  of  Preston  County”  says  that  under  the  supervision  of 
Lawrence  Henry  the  first  shipment  of  coal  by  rail  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
was  at  Scotch  Hill.  But  James  Otis  Watson  preceded  Henry’s  shipment 
by  two  years. 

The  distance  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  is  two  hundred  and  one  miles.  Between  1 849  and  18  52,  a period 
of  three  years,  under  the  intrepid  lead  of  Thomas  Swann,  President  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  tracks  were  laid  between  these  two  points,  and 
the  seventeen  mile  grade,  together  with  several  tunnels,  were  accom- 
plished. It  is  doubtful  if  prior  to  this  there  was  ever  anywhere  such  an 
engineering  accomplishment  in  the  world.  The  railroad  itself  became 
the  first  large  consumer  of  bituminous  coal,  not  only  as  fuel  but  in  the 
making  of  rails  and  machinery.  And  ever  since,  conestoga  wagons, 
horseshoes,  rails,  steam  engines,  steamboats,  automobiles  and  airplanes 
could  not  have  been  created  except  for  coal.  And  those  pioneers  looking 
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westward  for  their  fortune  never  dreamed  that  a far  greater  one  lay  be- 
neath their  feet. 

The  Potomac  Navigation  Company,  fathered  by  George  Washington, 
came  into  existence  in  1784  shortly  after  Washington  had  returned  from  his 
trip  west  of  the  mountains.  His  primary  purpose  was  to  make  a study  of 
the  most  likely  water-way  connection  between  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
valleys.  At  first  the  keel-boats  and  flat-boats  operating  between  Western- 
port  and  Georgetown  carried  flour,  whiskey,  country  produce  and  iron.  It 
was  not  until  1828  that  work  actually  began  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  and  not  completed  until  18  50. 

A great  deal  has  been  and  is  being  written  about  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal.  The  era  of  the  Potomac  Navigation  Company  has  been  all 
but  forgotten.  This  Company  provided  slack  water  navigation  of  a sort 
from  Westernport  to  Georgetown,  commencing  operations  in  1784.  This 
use  of  the  Potomac  River  was  seasonal,  mostly  during  the  springtide  when 
the  river  was  above  normal  stage.  At  such  a stage  the  boats  were  less  liable 
to  flounder  on  the  rocks  and  boulders  that  occupy  the  stream  bed  almost 
every  mile  from  its  source  to  Georgetown.  Thomas  and  Williams  in  their 
"History  of  Allegany  County”  provide  the  reader  with  a great  deal  of  in- 
teresting material,  such  as  the  races  conducted  on  the  return  trip  upstream, 
the  eager  and  enthusiastic  fans  lining  the  banks  near  the  home  stretch;  of 
the  daring  exploits  of  the  steersmen  downstream.  One  of  special  interest 
is  the  story  of  Joseph  Strong. 

The  authorities  differ  as  to  when  coal  was  first  shipped  down  the 
Potomac.  Eavenson  states  that  this  did  not  happen  until  1826.  Beachley 
believes  coal  was  shipped  down  the  Potomac  as  early  as  1810,  the  year  in 
which  the  Georges  Creek  seam  was  accidentally  exposed  by  a freshet.  It  is 
reported  that  coal  was  piled  along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  awaiting  for  a 
rise  in  the  river  when  it  would  be  loaded.  These  early  coal-boats  on  the 
Potomac  were  flat-bottoms,  eighty  feet  long,  thirteen  feet  wide,  and  three 
feet  deep.  Their  capacity  was  around  fifteen  tons. 

Another  important  coal  date  in  Allegany  County  was  1840  when  the 
Georges  Creek  Valley  went  into  high  production.  It  was  at  Lonaconing 
that  the  first  coal  mine  was  opened  in  1840,  according  to  Jacob  Brown,  to 
provide  fuel  for  a blast  furnace.  The  year  that  witnessed  the  start  of  con- 
struction on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  (1828)  was  also  a notable  date  in  the  history  of  bituminous  coal. 
This  was  the  year  in  which  the  first  regularly  organized  coal  mining  compa- 
ny in  North  America  came  into  being.  This  was  the  Maryland  Mining 
Company  which  operated  in  the  Georges  Creek  Valley.  As  Beachley  says, 
"The  Maryland  Mining  Company  is  the  oldest  and  most  direct  antecedent 
of  The  Consolidation  Coal  Company.”  The  latter  is  the  largest  producer 
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WESTERN  Maryland  Railroad  freight  train,  engine  in  front  and  behind,  puffing  up 
the  grade  through  Cash  Valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  Bone  Cave.  The  picture  was 
selected  from  the  large  and  valuable  collection  of  William  P.  Price  of  Cumberland,  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Price  is  more  than  a camera  fan.  He  has  made  a picture-history  of  the  vanish- 
ing railroad  locomotive.  His  collection  runs  into  several  thousand  both  kodachrome,  black 
and  white,  stills,  and  moving. 


of  bituminous  coal,  not  only  in  the  history  of  North  America  but  in  that  of 
the  world.  The  founding,  merging,  and  developing  of  the  various  small 
companies,  and  their  relation  to  one  another,  to  the  miner  and  the  public  is 
a piece  of  American  industrial  history  that  needs  to  be  written.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  take  up  the  human  side  of  coal.  As  everyone 
knows  the  production  of  coal  until  of  very  recent  years  depended  entirely 
on  man  power.  Like  many  other  American  industries  machine-power  is 
supplanting  man  and  horse-power.  By  reason  of  intense  price  competition 
the  coal  operators,  in  many  instances,  exploited  not  only  the  coal  but  the 
people  who  dug  it  out  of  the  earth.  The  miner’s  life  became  hard,  bitter, 
dangerous,  unrewarding.  Society  at  large  through  the  years  has  been  far 
from  kindly  towards  the  humble  miner,  risking  his  life  in  order  that  our 
civilization  might  have  most  of  its  creature  comforts. 
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The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  was  granted  its  charter  in  1860.  Its 
organization  was  delayed  by  reason  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  not  until 
April  19,  1864,  that  subscription  books  were  opened  at  the  office  of  Thomas 
Devecmon  in  the  City  of  Cumberland.  Among  the  first  stockholders  and 
directors  was  James  Roosevelt,  the  father  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
Its  General  Offices  were  located  at  Number  71  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
New  York.  Today  the  headquarters  are  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  with 
George  Love  as  President. 

In  the  twenty-eighth  report  of  the  "Society  for  the  History  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Maryland,”  there  is  an  article  by  Olive  Patton,  edited  by  Richard 
Lowitt  entitled  "Frostburg  1882:  German  Strikers  versus  German  Strike- 
breakers.” This  is  one  of  the  many  stories  of  the  human-side  of  coal,  and 
deals  with  a long  strike.  Along  with  the  increased  production  of  coal  was 
also  the  deterioration  and  disenfranchisement  of  the  people  in  the  mining 
communities.  Some  of  them  thrived  but  most  of  them  became  victims  of 
occupational  disease,  shelved  as  useless  at  what  should  have  been  their  best 
production  years,  and  slaves  of  the  Company  Store  where  in  order  to  keep 
their  jobs  they  must  buy  their  food  at  super-normal  prices.  Not  only  Olive 
Patton  has  given  an  historic  account  of  this  unfortunate  feuding  between  the 
coal  operator  and  the  miner  but  also  recently  a student  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  obtained  his  doctor’s  degree  by  writing  about  the  Feudalism 
practiced  at  Lonaconing  and  in  the  Georges  Creek  Region  at  an  early  date. 

The  most  distinguishing  features  of  Allegany  County,  Maryland  history, 
are:  (1)  the  Washington-Braddocks-Forbes  Expeditions  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  originating  at  what  is  now  Cumberland;  (2)  the  evolving  of 
an  Indian  Path  into  a military  road,  and  into  a national  road;  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  other  rail- 
roads, such  as  the  Western  Maryland,  all  funneling  through  the  Narrows, 
forming  a corridor  through  which  flowed  the  American  people  to  create  our 
western  civilization;  (3)  the  first  large-scale  commercial  production  of 
bituminous  coal. 

Thus  in  one  single  county  of  the  United  States  originated  the  first  mili- 
tary conquest  of  the  United  States,  the  first  improved  land  and  rail  routes 
over  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  the  providing  of  a mineral  that  ushered 
in  the  iron  and  steel  age.  From  wood-charcoal  to  coal-coke  we  have  moved 
to  oil,  gas,  electricity  and  atomic  energy.  Once  there  was  but  one  form  of 
applied  heat,  the  burning  of  wood.  Now,  mostly  because  of  the  develop- 
ments centered  in  coal,  there  is  not  only  every  kind  of  applied  heat,  but  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  intensities  of  temperature,  their  control,  and  use. 

How  was  sunlight  infused  into  living  plants  which  in  turn  were  trans- 
formed into  coal?  What  were  these  convulsions  of  the  earth  that  heaved 
up  our  mountains  and  made  troughs  for  our  seas?  And  what  of  the  inex- 
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plicable  questions  concerning  the  vast,  unknown,  pre-historic  past  voided  of 
mankind  or  the  history  of  mankind?  Turning  to  the  history  found  in  rocks 
and  coal,  our  groping  minds  procure  a pattern  of  creation,  the  tortoise- like 
trek  of  the  Creator  back  and  forth  across  the  Universe  through  forgotten 
eternities  in  the  weaving,  spinning,  and  building  thereof. 

It  has  taken  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  last  years  of  this  incalcula- 
ble past  to  extract  those  minerals,  transform  them  into  machines  and  create 
an  industrialized  civilization  throughout  the  earth,  making  for  unprece- 
dented problems  of  the  survival  of  the  earth  and  its  human  inhabitants;  also 
making  for  potentials  of  progress  undreamed  of  by  the  Utopian  sages. 
God’s  history  of  coal  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  its  formation,  its  infinite  uses, 
its  tremendous  powers.  Man’s  history  of  coal  is  one  of  looting  and  wasting 
the  land,  polluting  the  streams,  and  sometimes  the  deterioration  of  himself. 
The  men  are  being  supplanted  by  machines,  daily  improved  by  the  brains  of 
man  and  new  use  of  old  things  of  the  earth.  To  evaluate  in  terms  of  human 
progress  what  has  happened  to  man  by  reason  of  this  brief  era  of  applied 
science  one  must  see  a great  deal  more  than  prejudice  will  allow.  It  would 
seem  that  in  the  process  the  spiritual  and  cultural  elements,  together  with 
normal,  altruistic  human  relations,  there  has  been  a retrogression  wherein 
man  has  depreciated  and  the  machine  has  improved. 

Allegany  County  has  contributed  a large  commercial  quotient  to 
American  civilization.  What  returns  for  these  goods  await  her  now  that 
she  is  confronted  with  a possible  economic  starvation?  Let  us  not  conclude 
with  a foreboding.  But  rather  let  us  reflect  that  by  reason  of  coal,  and  its 
myriads  of  uses,  man  has  found  a means  to  a new  freedom;  freedom  from 
enslaving  work,  freedom  for  leisure,  and  more  freedom  to  express  the  best 
he  has  to  offer  through  the  mechanics  derived  from  coal.  Will  he  use  them 
for  that  purpose?  Along  with  our  economic  transition  we  are  challenged 
also  to  use  our  magnificent  means  for  significant  and  endurable  ends.  Only 
in  this  way  will  a true  culture  be  restored  to  our  mountains. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  original  coal  companies  in  Allegany  County,  Mary- 
land, as  listed  in  Scharf’s  History  of  Western  Maryland,  Volume  II:  (1)  Georges  Creek 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  1835.  (2)  Barrelville  Coal  Mines  1843  (named  for  the  promoter 

Samuel  B.  Barrelville,  hence  the  name  of  the  community).  (3)  Maryland  Coal  Company 
1845.  (4)  Borden  Mining  Company  1846.  (5)  American  Coal  Company  1852.  (6) 

Hampshires  and  Baltimore  Company  1856.  (7)  Consolidation  Coal  Company  1860.  (8) 

Blaen-Avon  Coal  Company  1881.  The  remainder  of  the  companies  listed  are  without 
date  of  origin  in  Scharf’s  History:  (9)  Potomac  Coal  Company.  (10)  Swanton  Coal 
Company.  (11)  New  Central  Coal  Company.  (12)  Piedmont  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 
(13)  Atlantic  and  Georges  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Company.  (14)  Georges  Creek 
Valley  Coal  Company.  (15)  Grant  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  (16)  New  Creek  Coal 
Company.  (17)  New  York  Mining  Company.  (18)  Franklin  Coal  Company.  (19)  Union 
Mining  Company. 

There  were  many  more  coal  companies  that  came  into  being  after  Scharf’s  History  was 
published  in  1882. 
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THE  HOFFMAN  MINE  SONG 

By 

Robert  Simpson  of  Frostburg,  Maryland,  (1900) 

We  are  asking  one  another  as  we  pass  the  time  of  day, 

Why  men  resort  to  strikes  to  gain  their  proper  pay? 

And  why  the  labor  unions  now  will  not  be  recognized? 

But  the  actions  of  the  companies  must  not  be  criticized. 

Chorus 

Then  the  men  who  fight  for  justice,  none  can  blame  them, 

May  luck  attend  wherever  they  may  roam; 

And  no  son  of  his  shall  ever  live  to  shame  him, 

While  liberty  and  honor  rule  his  home. 

Oh,  the  troubles  there  at  Hoffman  came  about  this  way: 

The  grasping  corporation  had  the  audacity  to  say, 

If  you  all  deny  the  union  and  forswear  your  liberty, 

We’ll  give  you  all  a chance  to  live  and  die  in  slavery. 

See  that  sturdy  band  of  miners  who  made  a stand  that  day, 

With  determination  in  their  faces  which  surely  went  to  say, 

"No  men  shall  drive  us  from  our  homes  for  which  we’ve  toiled  so  long, 
"No  men  shall  take  our  places,  for  here’s  where  we  belong.” 

A woman  with  a rifle,  her  husband  in  the  crowd; 

She  handed  him  the  weapon,  they  cheered  her  long  and  loud; 

He  kissed  her  and  said,  "Mary,  you  go  home  till  we  are  through,” 

But  she  answered,  "No,  if  you’re  on  strike,  I’m  going  to  stick  to  you.” 

Oh,  the  workmen  there  at  Hoffman  knew  they  were  face  to  face 
With  a soulless  corporation,  and  they  knew  it  was  their  place 
To  protect  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  that  they’ve  nobly  done; 

And  the  angels  will  applaud  them  when  a victory  they  have  won. 


This  folk-song  was  discovered  in  a Scrapbook  now  in  the  possession  of  Valley  High 
School,  Lonaconing,  Maryland.  It  was  printed  in  a local  newspaper.  With  the  permission 
of  Mr.  Jack  A.  Petry,  Principal. 
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CUMBERLAND 

By 

Esther  Jackson  Wirgman 


Out  of  a mountain  of  limestone  rock, 
Hewn  by  a chisel  of  steel, 

Carving  the  mighty,  stony  block 
By  power  of  steam  and  wheel, 

Once  in  the  pioneer  days,  long  past, 
Thou  at  the  gateway  stood, 

Leading  forth  to  a wilderness  vast, 
Unknown  and  unsubdued. 

But  a sure  glory  now  thou  must  feel, 
Stirring  thy  rugged  breast. 

Thou  art  the  link  of  iron  and  steel 
Joining  the  East  and  the  West. 


This  picture  of  the  "Narrows”  was  selected  from  hundreds  by  reason  of  having  the 
best  perspective.  It  is  from  the  collection  of  Judge  George  Henderson,  now  owned  by 
John  N.  Morrisey.  The  Henderson  Collection  can  be  seen  at  the  Allegany  Mountain 
Museum  in  Eckhart,  Maryland. 

fts>li I I ...  --  aeft 
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Notes  on  Georges  Creek 

By 

Felix  G.  Robinson 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  extant  written  history  of  the  Georges 
Creek  Valley.  Inasmuch  as  the  commercial  development  of  bituminous 
coal  had  its  origins  in  this  and  adjacent  valleys,  the  communities  that 
clustered  around  the  mine-exits  are  now  becoming  foci  for  historical  re- 
search. What  follows  are  disconnected  bits  of  information  picked  up  via 
oral  and  written  tradition. 

"A  history  of  Lonaconing  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Together  With 
a Cook  Book  of  Tested  Recipes”  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Jones, 
printed  in  1904  by  Frank  B.  Jenvey,  Cumberland,  Maryland,  is  in  the  pri- 
vate library  of  Margaret  Hepburn  of  Lonaconing,  Maryland.  The  first  few 
pages  disclose  the  following  data: 

"The  first  building  along  Georges  Creek  was  an  old  log  mill  built  in  Mos- 
cow about  1725.  It  was  destroyed  by  a flood  in  1823.  Eighty  years  ago 
( 1824)  from  Barton  to  Lonaconing  was  a continuous  forest.  The  first  white 
settlers  were  the  Tottens  and  Groves  from  New  Jersey,  the  Duckworths  and 
Broadwaters  from  Virginia.  In  1830  there  were  not  a score  of  houses  between 
Cumberland  and  Westernport,  Piedmont  and  Luke.  Seventy-five  years  ago 
( 1830)  there  were  no  houses  between  Frostburg  and  Westernport  except  one 
at  Reec’s,  one  at  Adam’s,  three  at  or  near  Morrison’s  Mill  below  Barton  where 
was  also  Morrison’s  graveyard  and  a Methodist  Church;  one  at  Barton,  Major 
William  Shaw,  Sr.;  also  his  store,  blacksmith  shop,  mill  and  barn;  one  at 
Pekin,  and  at  Lonaconing  two,  Buskirk’s  being  the  older,  having  been  built  in 
1797.” 

Margaret  Hepburn  says  the  Buskirk  house  (stone)  is  still  standing.  It 
is  to  be  seen  at  Knapp’s  Meadows,  a short  distance  from  Lonaconing. 
Returning  to  Jones  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  Valley  was  called  from  time  immemorial  'Lonaconing,’  an  Indian 
name,  which  is  said  to  signify  'the  great  right  hand  pass’  ( Courtenay ) . Other 
historians  say  the  name  'Lonaconing’  means  'where  many  waters  meet.’  An 
Indian  by  the  name  of  George  resided  in  this  vicinity.  'Indian  George’  was 
well  and  favorably  known.” 

"The  Valley  was  inhabited  by  the  poorer  class  of  settlers,  mostly  pension- 
ers of  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  their  heirs  and  descendants.” 

"Coal  was  discovered  at  Barton  in  1810.” 

"About  1837  Georges  Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Company  opened  a blast  fur- 
nace for  smelting  iron  ore  which  was  dug  from  an  adjacent  mountain.” 

Ruins  of  this  furnace  still  exist  in  Lonaconing,  located  back  of  the  Cen- 
tral High  School,  now  used  as  an  elementary  school. 
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"Mines  were  opened  up  all  along  the  Valley.  The  Cumberland  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  built.  Hamlet,  village  and  town  sprung  up  with 
marveous  rapidity.  Around  each  coal  bank  was  a collection  of  houses. 

What  is  now  Lonaconing  is  the  merging  of  separate  mining  hamlets, 
Detmold  and  Jackson. 

Miss  Hepburn  says  that  the  Scotch-Irish  and  German  miners  in  the 
Georges  Creek  region  were  during  the  coal-boom  days  better  treated  by 
their  employers  than  obtained  in  many  of  the  West  Virginia  mining  com- 
munities where  the  script  system  of  buying  in  the  Company  Store  was 
compulsory. 

The  oldest  permanent  settler  in  the  Georges  Creek  Valley  was  William 
Shaw.  He  is  listed  in  Scharf’s  "History  of  Western  Maryland”  among  those 
settlers  at  time  of  first  federal  census  ( 1790) . At  that  time  the  Shaw  family 
resided  at  what  is  now  Cresaptown.  The  exact  date  is  not  known  when 
William  Shaw  moved  to  Georges  Creek.  Lloyd  Shaw,  a grandson  of  Major 
William  Shaw,  possesses  "Articles  of  Agreement”  between  Major  William 
Shaw  and  twenty  heads  of  families  dated  1809.  It  was  a contract  for  teach- 
ing the  children  of  the  following  families:  Robert  Ross,  James  Alberry, 
Jacob  W.  Huter,  Henry  Ingman,  Jacob  Rush,  William  Duckworth,  Samuel 
Poland,  Jacob  Lee,  David  Spenser,  Jacob  Trollinger,  John  Moor,  Jonathan 
Wills,  William  Moor,  James  Totten,  Adam  Rhodes,  Conrad  Corbus,  Wil- 
liam Ross,  John  Deakins,  Henry  Myer,  John  Warnick,  Benjamin  Brady. 

Here  is  documentary  proof  that  there  was  a solid  community  in  Georges 
Creek  prior  to  1824.  The  Rev.  Jones  statement  is  misleading  when  in  his 
book  of  1904,  quoted  above,  states  "seventy-five  years  ago  there  were  no 
houses  between  Frostburg  and  Westernport,  except,  etc.” 

"Barton  was  named  by  Major  Shaw  for  his  birthplace,  Barton,  England. 
Major  Shaw  also  gave  the  names  of  "Pekin”  and  "Moscow”  to  the  respec- 
tive communities  bearing  those  names. 

The  Shaw  family  seat  is  located  at  Moscow  formerly  called  Moscow 
Mills,  and  on  the  site  of  the  log  mill  of  1725,  referred  to  by  Jones.  If  this 
is  true  this  would  make  Moscow  the  oldest  place  of  occupancy  in  Allegany, 
antedating  the  arrival  of  Cresap  at  Oldtown  by  1 5 years.  The  large  brick 
residence  that  sets  up  on  the  bank  adjacent  to  the  remains  of  the  stone  mill 
was  built  by  Lloyd  Shaw’s  father,  A.  B.  Shaw,  in  18  59.  The  Shaw  family 
had  large  land  holdings  throughout  the  Valley. 

Major  William  Shaw,  four  years  after  his  first  term  of  teaching  school 
at  Moscow  Mills,  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  Ministry  by  the  founder  of 
American  Methodism,  Francis  Asbury.  The  ordination  certificate,  the  only 
one  the  editor  has  seen  of  its  kind,  is  in  the  possession  of  Lloyd  Shaw  along 
with  other  important  primary  documents  pertaining  to  local  history  such  as 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  Daniel  Cresap. 
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Today  throughout  the  Allegheny  Mountains  one  comes  across  scenes  like  this.  Strip- 
mining multiplies  the  hazards  of  soil  erosion  with  many  attendant  evils.  West  Virginia 
has  embarked  upon  a large-scale  program  of  restoration,  and  is  meeting  with  success.  This 
scene  was  taken  near  Vale  Summit  (Pompey  Smash)  in  Allegany  County,  Maryland. 
Photo  through  the  courtesy  of  Ray  McCullough. 

Commenting  the  other  day  with  the  venerable  D.  Lindley  Sloan  a few 
things  were  spoken  of  concerning  this  Valley.  David,  Matthew  and  James 
Sloan  arrived  in  1837  at  what  is  now  Lonaconing.  These  brothers  had  come 
from  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  on  learning  of  the  opening  of  the  Iron  Industry 
in  Georges  Creek.  Matthew  was  the  grandfather  of  Judge  D.  Lindley 
Sloan.  Matthew  died  in  1863.  About  the  time  the  Sloans  arrived  a saw- 
mill was  being  operated  in  Lonaconing  which  resulted  in  the  deforestation 
of  the  Valley,  which  Jones  referred  to  as  a solid  wilderness. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Cross  of  Barton  has  written  a history  of  the  Barton 
Presbyterian  Church  which  someday  ought  to  be  published  by  that  congre- 
gation. In  the  introduction  she  says: 

"In  the  year  1855,  Mr.  John  Somerville  organized  the  first  Sunday  School 
in  Barton.  It  was  started  in  a little  log  school  on  what  was  then  known  as 
Moor’s  Dam,  now  called  Dog-Wood  Flat.  This  building  stood  about  three 
hundred  yards  up  the  Potomac  Tramroad  from  where  Mowbray’s  Store  now 
stands.  For  two  years  religious  services  were  held  in  this  building,  which  was 
also  used  as  a carpenter  shop  by  the  firm  of  Shockey  and  Arnold.  In  1857 
the  school-house  on  Swanton  Hill  was  built,  and  the  Sunday  School  met  there 
until  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  built.  At  this  time  the  officers  of  the  Sun- 
day School  were:  Richard  Phillips,  Superintendent,  Crawford  Shearer,  Robert 
Wilson.  There  were  52  names  on  the  Roll. 
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"At  one  meeting  in  Swanton  School  House  it  was  decided  to  have  a meet- 
ing at  the  home  of  Mr.  Park  to  elect  trustees.  At  that  meeting  Peter  Good- 
win, William  Orr,  John  Wilson,  Sr.,  Robert  Wilson,  James  Park,  Charles 
Stewart  and  John  Somerville,  Sr.,  were  elected  and  made  a building  com- 
mittee, authorized  to  receive  and  solicit  funds  for  the  erection  of  a frame 
church  building  thirty  by  fifty  feet.  The  first  contribution  was  from  Mr. 
John  Barnes.  It  was  one  of  the  best  cattle  he  had  on  his  farm.  He  was  to 
butcher  it,  Mr.  Robert  Wilson  and  Mr.  William  Orr  were  to  cut  it  up  and  sell 
it,  and  Mr.  Barnes  deliver  it.  Mr.  Barnes  was  to  keep  half  of  the  money,  the 
other  half  was  to  go  to  the  building  fund.  The  Church  realized  $25.00  from 
this  transaction.  In  less  than  a year  after  this  first  contribution  was  received 
the  Church  was  dedicated  free  of  debt.  This  was  before  the  congregation 
had  been  regularly  organized  as  a Church.  The  lot  on  which  the  building 
stands  was  presented  by  Major  William  Shaw.  The  building  cost  $980.00, 
and  has  since  been  improved  at  twice  the  original  cost. 

"The  first  sermon  ever  preached  by  a Presbyterian  minister  in  this  Valley 
was  by  Rev.  M.  W.  Woodworth  at  Barton.  Mr.  Woodworth  was  a Colpor- 
teur doing  mission  work,  and  at  the  time  a Licentiate  of  the  Winchester 
Presbytery” 

Among  the  newspapers  in  Georges  Creek  Valley  in  an  earlier  day  was 
"The  Lonaconing  Star”  edited  by  John  J.  Robinson.  This  paper  was  a loyal 
supporter  of  miners  rights.  On  one  occasion  when  there  was  a strike  Robin- 
son sent  to  Wales  for  information  as  to  how  a strike  should  be  conducted. 

William  Thompson,  father  of  Judge  Alvin  C.  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Lonaconing  fourteen  times. 

William  A.  Gunter,  Attorney  and  member  of  the  Maryland  State  Board 
of  Education  in  his  Dedicatory  Address  at  Valley  High  School,  Lonaconing, 
Tuesday,  November  10,  195  3,  included  the  following  history  of  the  region: 

"In  1842  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  came  to  Cumber- 
land. In  1850  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  was  completed  to  Cumber- 
land; and  in  1851  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  extended  to 
Piedmont.  These  were  not  the  days  of  the  machine  age,  and  all  coal  had  to 
be  dug  by  hand.  This  required  what  was  known  as  'mine  hands,’  who 
emigrated  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany  and  Wales.  The  end 
of  the  line  for  these  immigrants  was  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Station 
at  Piedmont.  The  railroad  was  then  being  extended  to  Wheeling,  and  the 
Irish  immigrants  with  their  natural  love  for  railroad  work  located  in  Western- 
port,  across  the  Potomac  from  Piedmont.  The  Scotch  immigrants  with  their 
families  set  up  housekeeping  in  Barton  and  Lonaconing;  the  Irish  coal  miners 
fixed  their  abode  at  Midland,  and  the  Welsh  immigrants,  which  included  my 
great-grandfather,  moved  into  Frostburg.  The  Germans  located  at  Ecknart 
and  Frostburg. 

"It  is  interesting  to  know  that  these  segregations  into  these  different  com- 
munities were  mainly  brought  about  by  the  different  mine  bosses,  who  when 
in  need  of  hands  urged  the  immigrants  to  write  back  to  the  Old  Country, 
asking  their  kinfolk  to  come  over  and  work  in  the  mines.  The  mine  bosses 
at  Lonaconing  were  Andrew  Main  and  Judge  John  Douglas,  two  Scotchmen. 
The  mine  boss  at  Barton  was  John  Somerville,  a Scotchman.  And  so  the 
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Scotch  immigrants  came  to  Barton  and  Lonaconing.  The  mine  boss  at  Mid- 
land was  Phil  McMahon,  an  Irishman.  The  mine  boss  at  Frostburg  was  Jim 
Thomas,  a Welshman.  The  mine  boss  at  Eckhart  was  Daniel  Krapf,  a Ger- 
man, and  so  the  Germans  located  at  Eckhart  and  Frostburg. 

"One  of  the  most  famous  persons  to  come  out  of  Lonaconing  was  John 
Gardner  Murray,  a Scotchman,  who  with  his  father  dug  coal  in  this  Valley 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Murray  was  baptized  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Lonaconing,  was  later  converted  to  Methodism,  then  to  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  finally  elected  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Maryland.” 

Judge  Sloan,  when  speaking  with  the  editor,  stated  that  the  first  settlers 
in  Lonaconing  were  Germans.  These  must  have  preceded  the  period  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Gunter.  They  had  come  to  the  valley  ostensibly  to  take 
up  farming.  The  roster  of  names  in  the  Shaw  Teachers  Agreement  dis- 
closes a number  of  Germans.  Judge  Sloan  says  they  were  native  Germans, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Fie  further  states  that  there  was  a German 
Lutheran  Church,  located  on  Main  Street  in  Lonaconing  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1881  and  was  immediately  rebuilt.  The  congregation 
disbanded  several  years  ago.  The  building  is  still  standing  but  used  now  for 
other  purposes. 

Judge  Sloan  tells  us  that  Pekin  was  named  after  the  Pekin  Coal  Com- 
pany. The  Judge  says  that  when  he  was  a boy  he  clerked  in  his  father’s 
store  at  Ocean,  Maryland.  The  mines  and  the  village  were  called  "Ocean” 
because  the  mines  were  first  owned  by  the  Ocean  Steam  Coal  Company 
back  in  about  18  50.  The  Company  used  the  noun  "Ocean”  in  its  name  to 
designate  that  the  coal  from  the  Allegany  County  mines  was  used  mostly  to 
fire  the  boilers  on  ocean-going  ships. 

"The  first  little  settlement  on  the  outskirts  of  Frostburg  is  Grahamtown, 
named  after  Mr.  Curtin  Graham,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Frostburg,  and 
one  of  its  largest  landowners.  The  next  settlement,  known  as  Wright’s 
Crossing,  was  named  after  the  Wright  family  who  were  also  large  land- 
owners.  We  now  approach  the  village  of  Borden  Shaft,  which  derives  its 
name  from  two  sources.  First,  from  the  Borden  family  of  New  York,  the 
owners  of  the  Borden  Mining  Company,  and  second,  that  the  mining  here  is 
done  by  means  of  a shaft,  containing  two  large  elevator  cages,  which  trans- 
ports the  coal  from  the  floor  of  the  mine  to  the  surface,  a distance  of 
150  feet.  All  other  mining  in  the  region  is  accomplished  by  slope  and 
drift  mining.  This  consists  of  digging  a heading  into  the  side  of  a hill  and 
transporting  the  coal  through  an  underground  tunnel.  In  1907  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  Company  constructed  an  underground  tunnel  six  feet  in 
height  and  eight  feet  wide  from  Borden  Shaft  to  Clarysville,  a distance  of 
two  miles.  By  means  of  this  tunnel  the  underground  waters  at  Borden  Shaft 
are  now  drained  into  Braddock  Run  at  Clarysville.  Twelve  miles  of  rock 
drainage  ditches,  eight  feet  deep,  in  the  mines  act  as  feeders  to  this  main 
tunnel. 
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"Here  we  are  at  Midland.  It  acquired  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  lies 
about  midway  between  Lonaconing  and  Frostburg.  One  should  take  a trip 
to  the  top  of  Dan’s  Mountain.  Here  one  obtains  the  most  spectacular  view 
of  Allegany  County.  One  can  obtain  free  view  of  both  the  Potomac  and 
Georges  Creek  valleys.  The  word-descriptions  of  this  unsurpassable  view, 
such  as  those  of  Father  Stanton,  and  the  Bentztown  Bard,  Folger  McKin- 
sey,  should  be  read  in  every  school-room.  After  getting  down  from  Dan’s 
Mountain  the  next  settlement  we  approach  is  Gilmore,  which  until  a few 
years  ago  was  known  as  'The  Tannery.’  Peter  Peebles,  an  old  resident, 
had  established  a tannery  in  that  place.”  ( From  Allegany  Almanack) 

The  first  Catholic  Mass  was  celebrated  in  Allegany  County,  Maryland, 
in  Georges  Creek  at  Knapp’s  Meadows,  according  to  tradition.  It  was  said 
in  the  home  of  a family  who  lived  in  a stone  house.  The  name  of  the  family 
is  not  known,  nor  the  date.  It  must  have  been  in  connection  with  Father 
Cahill’s  first  visit. 

"And  now  as  we  drive  through  Knapp’s  Meadows  we  approach  one  of 
the  most  unusual  towns  in  the  United  States.  Coney,  or  Lonaconing,  has 
turned  out  more  well-known  citizens  than  any  other  town  in  the  United 
States.  A Bishop,  John  Gardner  Murray;  a General,  James  Mclndow 
(died  in  France,  February,  1919) ; a Blood  Specialist,  Dr.  John  Kolmer;  a 
Statesman,  Binger  Herman,  Congressman;  a famous  country  doctor,  Dr. 
G.  Ellis  Porter,  famous  because  of  his  healing  of  broken  bones  of  Civil  War 
soldiers;  a Noted  Sculptor,  George  Conlon  of  Paris,  brother  of  Thomas 
Conlon,  former  Mayor  and  now  Postmaster  of  Cumberland,  Maryland;  a 
long-term  school  principal,  Arthur  F.  Smith;  a World’s  Champion  Baseball 
Pitcher,  Robert  Moses  (Lefty)  Grove;  a Chief  Judge,  D.  Lindley  Sloan, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Judiciary  and  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland. 

"Going  down  Georges  Creek  from  Lonaconing  there  are  many  villages, 
each  with  a history  associated  with  coal:  Pekin,  Moscow,  Barton,  Morrison, 
Reynolds,  Bugtown,  Phoenix,  and  Franklin.  Westernport  at  first  was  known 
as  "Hard  Scrabble”  which  indicates  that  the  early  settlers  must  have  had  a 
hard  time  scratching  out  a living  from  the  mountainous  farms.  Western- 
port  history  dates  back  to  Colonial  days.  It  was  a stop-over  on  one  of  the 
earliest  roads  connecting  the  Potomac  Valley  with  that  of  the  Ohio,  thus 
crossing  the  mountains  through  what  is  now  Garrett  County. 

"Going  down  the  river  from  Westernport  one  comes  to  McCoole.  There 
one  follows  the  general  course  of  the  Potomac  but  at  a space  much  further 
removed.  Between  McCoole  and  Cumberland  one  goes  through  the  villages 
of  Dawson,  Rawlings,  and  Cresaptown — and  if  one  turned  to  the  right,  be- 
tween Rawlings  and  Cresaptown  one  would  come  to  the  village  of  Pinto. 

"It  is  surprising  how  many  small  communities  there  are  in  Allegany 
County,  all  having  an  interesting  history.”  ( From  Allegany  Almanack) 
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Excerpts  From  the  Allegany  Almanack 

Atty.  W.  A.  Gunter  has  loaned  the  editor  an  interesting  booklet  entitled 
"The  Allegany  County  Letter  League”  published  by  the  Monarch  Press  in 
1945.  It  was  an  Almanack  containing  much  relevant  history  of  Allegany 
County  which  was  sent  to  the  boys  overseas  during  World  War  II  along 
with  a monthly  mimeographed  letter.  Mr.  Gunter  supervised  and  edited 
most  of  the  material  from  his  law  office,  and  was  assisted  by  Judge  Sloan 
and  Mary  C.  Kelly,  their  Secretary.  During  a period  of  seventeen  months 
sixty- four  thousand  letters  were  sent.  Many  thousands  of  letters  were  re- 
ceived from  the  boys  which  have  been  mounted  in  scrapbooks,  and  are  now 
in  the  files  of  Mr.  Gunter.  Here  are  some  excerpts  pertaining  to  local 
history: 

"The  burning  coal  mine  on  Dan’s  Mountain  near  Vale  Summit,  like  Mt. 
Vesuvius,  is  still  burning. 

"Before  I forget  it,  Earl,  put  this  one  down  about  Baltimore  Street  (Cum- 
berland). It  was  not  always  named  Baltimore  Street.  If  you  will  look  at 
the  old  town  map  filed  in  the  Court  House  in  1806,  you  will  see  that  what  is 
now  known  as  Baltimore  Street  was  then  called  Bedford  Street;  and  what  is 
now  known  as  Bedford  Street  was  then  named  Blocher  Street;  and  what  is 
now  known  as  Centre  Street,  at  one  time  had  three  names  at  the  same  time, 
viz.,  Mill  Street,  Broad  Street,  and  Jefferson  Street.  Furthermore,  most  all  of 
the  artisans  and  mechanics  lived  on  a certain  street,  and  so  it  was  called 
'Mechanic  Street.’ 

"Across  the  street  from  Rosenbaums  still  stands  Old  Belvedere  Hall,  over 
a hundred  years  old  and  Cumberland’s  first  theatre.  Here  in  1851  Jenny 

Lind,  the  famous  Swedish  singer  gave  a concert.  Here  also  appeared 

America’s  famous  midget,  Col.  Thomas  Thumb.  The  shows  and  concerts  of 
the  old  days  on  the  second  floor  of  Belvedere  Hall  are  gone,  and  there  has 
been  substituted  another  form  of  entertainment,  commonly  known  as  'Bingo.’ 
(Editor’s  Note:  Since  Mr.  Gunter  wrote  in  1945  Belvedere  Hall  has  been 
dismantled ) . 

"Allegany  High  School  is  located  on  a tract  of  land  that  was  used  by 
Union  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War.  This  tract  is  known  as  Campo  Bello, 
which  translated  means  'War  Camp.’ 

"At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  Fort  Hill  High  School  was  not  in  exist- 
ence. The  land  on  which  it  is  located  was  known  as  'Fort  Hill.’  Confederate 
Generals  McCausland  and  Johnson  had  burned  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
had  exacted  a tribute  from  Hagerstown,  had  demanded  $30,000  from  Han- 
cock, and  then  started  for  Cumberland.  On  learning  of  the  approach  of  the 
Confederate  Army  great  excitement  prevailed.  A public  meeting  was  held 
on  Sunday  night  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a local  militia  to  assist  Gen- 
eral Kelley  and  his  soldiers  in  the  defense  of  the  city.  Three  companies  were 
formed  consisting  of  two  hundred  men  under  the  command  of  General 
Charles  M.  Thruston,  a retired  army  officer  living  in  Cumberland.  On  Mon- 
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The  legend  on  the  stone:  "Twelve  miles  to  Fort  Cumberland — 20  miles  to  Captain 
Smyths  Inn  and  Bridge — Big  Crossings — The  Best  Road  to  Redstone  Old  Fort  64  miles.” 

It  is  known  as  the  "Braddock  Stone”  now  resting  on  the  property  of  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Frostburg,  Maryland. 

Looking  at  it  closely  one  will  see  a crack  down  through  the  middle.  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Davis,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Allegany  County,  explained  to  the  editor 
that  the  stone  originally  stood  along  the  Pike  in  Frostburg.  A stone  mason  by  the  nick- 
name of  "Mortar  Johnny”  looking  for  a stone,  split  the  Braddock  Stone.  When  it  was 
discovered  the  citizens  of  Frostburg  forced  him  to  replace  it  and  thus  is  explained  the 
crack.  Photo  through  the  courtesy  of  Ray  McCullough,  Principal  of  Allegany  High  School. 

day  afternoon  the  rebel  army  was  reported  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  the 
Ali  Ghan  Club  on  the  Baltimore  Pike  (The  Old  National  Pike).  The  mer-  * 
chants  loaded  their  goods  and  sent  them  to  places  of  safety.  The  railroad 
companies  moved  their  trains  to  the  West.  Men  were  rushing  about  the 
streets  arming  themselves  with  muskets,  rifles,  and  shotguns.  Thousands  of 
residents  climbed  to  the  hill  tops  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a view  of  the 
expected  conflict.  Meanwhile  the  regular  army,  under  General  Kelley  took 
up  its  position  at  the  Shrine  Club  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  General  Thruston, 
with  his  volunteers,  took  up  his  command  on  Fort  Hill. 

"Local  historians  report  that  the  'minute  men’  were  a bit  jittery  and  in 
need  of  stimulants.  Whereupon  two  colored  men  were  sent  to  the  center  of 
town  to  obtain  a supply.  They  soon  returned,  carrying  three  two-gallon 
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General  Lew  Wallace’s  Camp  of  Indiana  Zouaves  in  Cumberland,  Maryland,  during 
the  Civil  War.  This  Camp  is  now  the  present  site  of  Allegany  High  School.  The 
"Narrows”  are  seen  in  the  background.  General  Wallace  is  best  remembered  for  his 
historical  novel  "Ben  Hur,”  part  of  which  was  written  by  him  while  staying  at  the  Glades 
Hotel  in  Oakland,  Maryland,  where  he  came  for  rest,  following  his  strenuous  years  of  the 
war.  From  Herman  J.  Miller  Collection  of  historical  pictures. 

demijohns  of  firewater  on  a long  pole.  Just  as  they  reached  camp  one  of 
them,  unfortunately,  stumbled.  The  pole  broke,  and  so  did  the  demijohns, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  'minute  men.’ 

"Sometime  in  the  late  afternoon  General  Thruston  sitting  in  front  of  his 
tent  on  Fort  Hill  was  advised  by  the  scouts  that  the  rebel  hordes  were  com- 
ing in  his  direction  from  the  Williams  Road.  General  Thruston  replied: 
'Damm  them — let  them  come — everything’s  hunkadora.’  A few  hours  later 
the  scouts  made  a second  report  stating  that  the  enemy  was  moving  South 
making  their  way  to  the  Potomac  at  Green  Spring. 

"Whereupon  the  General  replied:  'Damm  them — let  them  go — every- 
thing hunkadora!  ’ Hence  this  near-battle  on  the  site  of  Fort  Hill  was  named 
by  the  townsmen  of  that  day  as  the  'Fjattle  of  Hunkadora;’  the  land  was 
known  as  'Hunkadora  Heights;’  and  to  this  day  'hunkadora’  is  still  used  as  a 
local  expression  to  indicate  that  everything  is  O.  K. 

"The  real  name  for  Vale  Summit  is  Pompey  Smash.  I will  tell  you  how 
Pompey  Smash  got  its  name.  Over  one  hundred  years  ago  there  was  quite  a 
plantation  located  above  Vale  Summit,  known  as  the  Vale  Farm.  The  pro- 
duce from  this  plantation  was  brought  to  Cumberland  for  sale  and  shipment. 
The  Plantation  was  worked  by  slaves.  On  one  occasion  a large  covered 
wagon  loaded  with  produce,  drawn  by  four  mules,  and  driven  by  an  old  slave 
named  'Pompey’  suddenly  collapsed  as  it  made  the  turn  in  the  road  at  the 
Clary  Club.  Hence  this  little  settlement  from  which  Pompey  had  come  was 
called  'Pompey’s  Smash.’ 
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One  of  the  oldest  pictures  of  Baltimore  Street.  Taken  before  time  of  Civil  War.  It 
is  taken  looking  west  from  Centre  Street  with  Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church  in  background. 
From  Herman  J.  Miller  Collection  of  historical  pictures. 

"George  Thomas,  better  known  as  Mortar  Johnny,  was  an  enterprising 
Welsh  stone  mason  and  brick  layer  in  Frostburg.  Mortar  Johnny  had  a 
special  contract  to  build  a stone  privy  guaranteed  not  to  smell;  and  being 
'fresh  out  of  stone,’  Johnny  happened  to  be  passing  by  Braddock’s  Stone,  and 
recalling  that  Braddock  at  one  time  was  reported  to  have  been  Privy  Counsel- 
lor for  George  Washington  determined  to  make  better  use  of  the  stone.  He 
therefore  took  out  his  trusty  stone  mason’s  hammer  and  chisel,  and  neatly  bi- 
sected the  stone.  At  any  rate  Chisel  Chin  finally  located  the  stone  in  the  new 
privy.  He  threatened  Mortar  Johnny  with  an  action  of  replevin  if  he  would 
not  give  it  up  peaceably.  So  Johnny  returned  the  stone  to  its  original  resting 
place,  and  into  the  loving  care  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
To  make  amends  he  mended  it  together  with  a bit  of  Mortar  Johnny’s  mortar. 

"Kear  (G.  Kear  Hoskin,  Frostburg),  Earl,  Mary,  Frank  and  I are  writing 
an  almanack  for  the  Alleganians  serving  overseas.  We  are  here  in  Frostburg.  1 
am  going  to  ask  to  name  who,  in  your  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  unforgettable 
characters  in  this  town.  'Well,’  says  Kear,  'that  is  easy.  All  of  you  just  push 
over,  and  in  two  minutes  I will  show  him  to  you.’  Mr.  Riley  is  about  sixty 
years  old  and  weighs  around  two  hundred  pounds.  His  head  has  about  the 
same  amount  of  hair  as  a billiard  ball.  He  is  of  Italian  extraction,  although 
he  had  adopted  the  good  old  Irish  name  of  Lou  Riley.  He  has  had  more 
hard  knocks  than  a golf  ball,  and  more  ups  and  downs  than  an  elevator. 
Around  1915  he  was  hurt  working  as  a coal  miner  for  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Company  and  lost  his  right  arm.  Four  or  five  years  ago  he  had  his  left  leg 
amputated  as  the  result  of  diabetes.  Lou,  about  25  years  ago,  decided  to  run 
a speak-easy  in  his  home  which  he  did  until  prohibition  was  thrown  out  the 
window  in  1933.  It  was  then  he  procured  a beer  license,  and  now  lives 
strictly  within  the  law.  Do  you  remember  the  time,  Kear,  when  the  sole 
topic  of  conversation  was  the  good  or  evils  of  prohibition,  and  how  the  Anti- 
Saloon  man  came  to  Frostburg  to  have  a rally  in  one  of  the  Churches  and  got 
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Paving  North  Centre  Street  in  Cumberland  with  cobblestones  (1890).  Through 
courtesy  of  Herman  J.  Miller  of  Cumberland.  This  also  from  collection  of  historical 
pictures. 


out  his  handbills  announcing  the  Temperance  Rally — and  how  you  and  I 
slipped  into  Riley’s  main  room  when  he  wasn’t  looking,  and  tacked  up  the 
Temperance  handbill,  and  how  Lou  raved  and  ranted,  but  calmed  down  when 
we  told  him  that  he  should  practice  tolerance  and  be  a good  sport  and  go  up 
to  the  Church  and  hear  the  dry  side  of  the  question.  And  how  he  agreed  to 
do  so,  put  on  his  best  suit,  screwed  on  his  artificial  arm,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  back  of  the  Church,  and  how  well  he  behaved  until  that  little  man  got  up 
and  gave  his  experiences  as  follows:  'Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Brothers  and 
Sisters!  I am  76  years  old.  My  lips  have  never  touched  liquor.  Neither  have 
I smoked  nor  sworn.  Look  at  me!  I am  sound  as  a dollar.  Is  there  anyone 
here  who  can  equal  that  record?’ 

"This  was  too  much  for  Lou,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  the  perfect 
gentleman.  Lou  got  out  of  his  seat,  walked  half  way  up  the  aisle  and  answered 
the  dry  adherent  as  follows: 

" 'Mr.  Man,  I don’t  know  your  name.  I am  Big  Lou  from  Frostburg, 
Maryland.  You  say  you  are  76  and  have  never  taken  a drink.  Let  me  tell 
you  something.  My  pop,  Dominick,  every  morning  when  he  get  up  he  drink 
one  gallon  of  dago-red  wine;  at  noon  when  the  bells  on  the  Catholic  Church 
aringa,  my  pop  stop  and  drink  another  gallon  dago-red  wine,  and  at  six 
o’clock  when  the  whistle  on  the  fire-engine,  he  rings,  my  pop  drink  another 
gallon  dago-red  wine.  My  pop,  heesa  good  man;  he  no  stay  out  late  at  night; 
he  always  go  to  bed  at  ten  o’clock,  and  before  he  go,  heesa  drink  another  gal- 
lon dago-red  wine.  Mister,  I tell  you  truth.  You  are  76,  but  my  pop  heesa 
93.  My  pop  heesa  been  dead  now  for  five  days,  and  we  still  him  keep.  And 
I tells  you  the  truth,  heesa  look  a damn  sight  better  than  you  do  right  now’.” 
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A Tribute  to  Pompey  Smash 

(Vale  Summit,  Maryland) 

By 

J.  A.  Blubaugh 

There  was  a town  called  Pompey  Smash  made  up  of  Irish  stock 
Not  far  from  Cherry  Lane  just  north  of  old  Dan’s  Rock, 

Two  miles  west  of  Clarysville  stands  this  old-fashioned  town 

Of  Scotts  and  Smiths  and  Flannigans;  of  Sleemans,  Drums,  and  Browns. 

There  are  Leakes  and  Cains  and  Henrys,  and  Higgins  galore, 

And  on  the  old  Alex  Davis  place  you’ll  find  a Stanley  Loar. 

There  are  Sharps  and  Longs  and  Parkers,  Gillmartins  and  the  Pryles, 

And  then  there  came  in  latter  years  the  family  of  Tom  Giles. 

There  are  Martins,  Coles  and  Barbers,  the  Fatkins  and  the  Finns; 

The  latter  lived  close  by  the  road  near  where  the  town  begins. 

There  were  the  Bradley  Stapletons,  and  there  were  Radcliffes  too 
Who  lived  beside  the  railroad  track,  the  Murrays  lived  there  too. 

Then  there  were  the  Irish  Kellys;  these  folks  I most  forgot, 

The  Hawthornes  and  the  Mahers  were  too  among  the  lot. 

There  were  Brodes,  McGanns  and  Haleys,  and  a family  named  Legeer, 
Who  came  from  Ireland,  County  Cork,  and  brought  their  family  here. 

And  there  was  Granny  Lewis,  the  Fagans  and  Lavells 

The  Winters,  Wolfords,  Beachys  who  came  here  from  Montells. 

Then  there  were  the  Bernard  Dilleys,  for  years,  and  maybe  more 
The  head  man  at  the  Depot;  they  lived  near  Parkers  store. 

I think  the  Tom  Delaneys,  as  near  as  I recall 

Lived  very  near  where  older  folks  say  Pompey  had  his  fall. 

The  Jones,  Hughes,  Carters, — we  knew  them  well; 

Remember  Mr.  Carter  and  the  stories  he  could  tell? 

The  Shartzers  and  the  Hansels  we  nearly  forgot  to  mention; 

If  there’s  anyone  we’ve  overlooked  it  wasn’t  our  intention. 

There  was  a place  we  called  The  Cliff  near  where  the  School  House  stood 
Where  Miss  Teeny  Barbour  taught  the  kids  as  only  Miss  Teeny  could. 
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There  was  a place  called  Meadow  Row,  a place  we  called  the  Tank 
Where  people  came  for  water  and  horses  often  drank. 

It  was  pure  mountain  water,  for  everyone  ’twas  free; 

It  came  from  a mountain  sand  spring  piped  through  to  Number  Three. 

Then  there  was  the  spring  at  Sleemans,  ’twas  known  as  the  spout; 

Just  long  side  the  lower  road  the  wooden  pipe  came  out. 

There  was  Bill  Fatkin’s  Blacksmith  Shop,  Walt  Parker’s  General  Store 
Where  Mr.  Parker  and  Squire  Finn  played  checkers  near  the  door. 

There  is  the  old  Hibernian  Hall,  Willie  Martin’s  Grocery  Store 

Pat  Pryle’s  across  from  Cole’s  Shoe  Shop,  John  Drum’s  place  was  next  door. 

Many  a good  old  fashioned  dance  I’ve  seen  there  at  the  Hall; 

Swing  your  partners  right  and  left  you’d  hear  Muff  Maher  call. 

The  Colleens  were  the  fairest  you’d  find  most  anywhere; 

How  the  boys  and  girls  would  strut  about  at  the  old  Hibernian  Fair. 

The  old  home  town  has  changed  a lot  since  I was  just  a kid; 

They  even  changed  the  name  a bit — what  matters  if  they  did? 

The  people  haven’t  changed  at  all;  they’re  friends  of  royal  blue; 

They’ll  lend  a hand  when  trouble  comes,  and  help  you  see  it  through. 
They’ll  help  you  out  in  trying  times,  they’ll  do  what’er  they  can; 

There’s  not  a better  lot  of  folks  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Most  all  the  older  folks  are  gone;  for  them  we’ve  shed  our  tears; 

For  those  who  toiled  and  labored  here  throughout  the  early  years. 

These  folks  were  our  forefathers,  pioneers  they  were  I say; 

They  didn’t  have  the  many  things  that  we  enjoy  today. 

They  didn’t  have  the  modern  things  that  we  enjoy  ’tis  true; 

The  men  walked  miles  to  their  work,  walked  home  again  when  through. 
My  very  deep  respect  for  them,  my  best  regard  for  all, 

To  each  and  everyone  who  lives  where  Pompey  had  his  fall. 

I was  born  in  Pompey;  for  me  that’s  no  disgrace, 

In  a little  old  log  shanty  next  door  to  Radcliffe’s  place. 

The  old  log  house  is  standing,  though  almost  tumbled  down; 

That  was  the  place  we  called  home  in  Pompey  Town. 

Let’s  drink  a toast  to  the  old  home  town,  Vale  Summit  is  now  the  name; 
But  for  me  and  lots  of  older  folks  it’s  Pompey  just  the  same. 
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The  Court  House  Square 

By 

Mary  G.  Walsh 

There  is  in  any  community  a section  which  means  "Our  Town.”  In 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  it’s  "The  Court  House  Square,”  located  on  land 
once  used  as  the  parade  ground  of  Colonial  Fort  Cumberland.  This  his- 
toric spot  comprises  a number  of  lots  presented  to  the  county  by  Thomas 
Beall  of  Samuel  when  Cumberland  was  first  laid  out  in  1785. 

These  lots  were  to  be  used  for  public  buildings  and  the  first  building, 
facing  on  Washington  Street,  was  a court  house  and  jail  completed  in  1798. 

A new  court  house  was  erected  across  the  street  in  18  39. 

In  1844  the  ground  surrounding  these  buildings  was  laid  out  as  a square 
and  given  the  name  "Prospect.” 

Whether  one  says  "Court  House  Square”  or  "Prospect  Square”  it  is  an 
interesting  place  to  visit,  a fascinating  one  to  remember. 

The  present  court  house  was  built  in  1893  and  is  a typical  Victorian 
structure.  Directly  across  from  it,  next  to  the  first  Court  House,  stands  the 
Cumberland  Free  Public  Library,  a miniature  Greek  Parthenon,  erected  in 
18  50  to  house  the  Allegany  County  Academy,  a school  which  even  then 
had  a long  history  in  the  development  of  education  in  Western  Maryland. 

Allegany  County  was  established  in  1789.  Cumberland  was  made  a 
post  town  in  179  5.  Two  years  later,  in  1797  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty  families  in  Cumberland;  three  churches,  three  mills  and  one  hun- 
dred dwellings,  and  the  hardy  pioneers  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
means  of  providing  education  for  their  children. 

A petition  for  a public  school  was  made  to  the  Maryland  Legislature 
which  on  January  15,  1798,  passed  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incorporate 
a School  in  Allegany  County.” 

An  extract  from  the  law  reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  it  is  reasonable  that  education  should  be  extended  to  the 
several  parts  of  this  State,  and  that  there  should  be  a public  school  in  Allegany 
County,  therefore 

"Be  It  Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  that  in  order  to 
the  erecting  and  building  a house  and  other  conveniences  for  a county  school, 
the  persons  hereinafter  named  shall  have  the  power  to  purchase  one  or  more 
acres  of  land  in  or  adjoining  the  Town  of  Cumberland,  in  Allegany  County, 
to  wit:  John  Lynn,  Evan  Gwynn,  William  McMahon,  Joseph  Cresap,  David 
Lynn,  Patrick  Murdock,  Hanson  Briscoe,  John  B.  Beall  and  John  C.  Beatty, 
who  shall  be  visitors  of  said  school:  which  said  persons  so  nominated  visitors 
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Academy  of  Music,  now  the  site  of  City  Hall.  The  Academy  of  Music,  a very  fine 
edifice,  was  destroyed  by  fire  March  14,  1910.  Located  at  North  Centre  and  Bedford  Streets 
in  Cumberland,  Maryland.  The  old  Academy  was  the  scene  of  many  unusual  concerts  and 
dramas.  From  Herman  J.  Miller  Collection  of  historical  pictures. 

for  Allegany  County  School,  and  their  successors  appointed  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  declared,  shall  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  one  community,  cor- 
poration and  body  politic,  to  have  continuation  forever,  by  the  name  of  The 
Visitors  of  Allegany  County  School,  and  by  that  name  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
implead  or  be  impleaded,  and  to  make  and  have  a common  seal,  and  the 
same  to  break,  alter  or  renew,  when  and  so  often  as  they  shall  see  fit. 

"That  the  aforesaid  visitors,  and  their  successors,  or  a majority  of  them, 
shall,  at  any  and  at  all  times,  upon  the  death,  resignation  or  removal  from  the 
county  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  visitors,  appoint  other  sensible  and  discreet 
man  or  men  of  the  said  county,  to  be  the  visitor  of  visitors  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  death,  resignation  or  removal  aforesaid.” 

The  Legislature,  at  the  same  time,  appropriated  the  sum  of  Two  Hun- 
dred Dollars,  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  from  the  State 
Treasury  towards  the  upkeep  of  the  school.  In  1811,  a further  grant  of 
Three  Hundred  Dollars  was  made,  and  in  1831  another  three  hundred  was 
added,  making  a total  of  Eight  Hundred  Dollars,  which  the  State  paid  an- 
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nually  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  until  1916,  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
of  the  Civil  War. 

The  official  title  of  the  new  school  was  "The  Visitors  of  Allegany 
County  School,”  but  its  popular  name  was  always  the  Allegany  County 
Academy.  The  Academy  was  built  on  lot  145  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Fayette  Street, — the  present  location  of  S.  S.  Peter’s  and  Paul’s  School. 

The  first  Academy  has  been  variously  described  as  a log  cabin,  a frame 
structure  and  a brick  building.  Historians  Lowdermilk  and  Thomas  state 
that  this  initial  school  was  of  brick;  tradition  leans  to  the  log  cabin.  There 
may  well  have  been  a brick  addition  by  the  time  author  Will  H.  Lowder- 
milk, born  in  1 8 , was  old  enough  to  go  to  school. 

Principal  William  H.  Pierce  presided  over  the  little  Academy  on  its 
opening  day  in  September,  1798.  His  successor  was  Professor  Benjamin 
Brown.  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  principals  were  Presbyterian  clergymen, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Porter,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hayes,  and  from  1817  to  1826, 
the  Reverend  Robert  Kennedy.  General  Thomas  J.  McKaig  was  principal 
from  1826  to  1832. 

In  1848  the  current  principal  Professor  Alan  Weld  declared  the  little 
schoolhouse  completely  inadequate.  Cumberland  was  no  longer  a frontier 
village,  but  a busy  thriving  community  with  a population  of  more  than 
5000  persons — the  18  50  United  States  census  listed  Cumberland’s  popula- 
tion at  6,1 50  two  years  later. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Academy  made  plans  for  a new  and  larger  school. 

The  place  selected  was  on  the  historic  site  already  owned  by  the  County 
— The  Court  House  Square. 

The  new  Academy  building  was  erected  fronting  on  Washington  Street 
directly  across  from  the  second  Court  House.  The  first  Court  House — 
known  then  as  the  "Old  Jail  House”  was  at  first  separated  from  the  school 
by  a stout  fence,  but  as  time  went  on  became  part  of  the  school  property  and 
is  now  the  Library  Annex. 

The  Academy  was  built  on  brick  or  a stone  foundation.  It  has  a front- 
age of  forty-five  feet  on  Washington  Street  and  a depth  of  sixty  feet.  It  is 
two  stories  high  and  has  a Grecian  portico  supported  by  six  Doric  columns. 
Architecturally  it  is  a work  of  art. 

John  B.  Walton  was  the  contractor.  The  original  cost  was  to  be  thirty- 
nine  hundred  dollars,  but  changes  in  the  plan  increased  the  price  to  five 
thousand  dollars.  The  new  school  was  formally  opened  on  June  8,  18  50, — 
Saturday — with  a large  attendance  of  interested  citizens. 

Classes  in  the  new  building  began  on  Monday,  June  10,  18  50.  Summer 
vacation  in  those  days  arrived  some  time  in  August. 

The  school  was  closed  during  part  of  the  Civil  War  period  and  during 
this  interim  the  building  housed  some  Union  troops  for  a short  period. 
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The  first  minutes  that  have  been  found  recording  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  begin  with  the  date,  November  23,  1865. 

The  school,  the  first  publicly  supported  educational  school  in  Western 
Maryland,  was  at  times  co-educational  and  at  others  ‘'strictly  for  the  boys.” 
There  were  private  schools  for  girls  and  for  girls  and  boys  co-existing  with 
the  Academy.  In  18  50  when  the  new  building  opened  there  was  a private 
school  for  young  ladies  in  the  Washington  Street  building  now  known  as 
the  Professional  Building — then  called  Terpsichorean  Hall! 

For  all  the  later  years  of  its  existence  the  Academy  was  co-educational. 

In  1929,  the  Academy  built  seventy-nine  years  before,  was  no  longer 
suitable  for  the  requirements  of  a modern  school  and  in  June  of  that  year 
the  famous  old  school,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  left  in  Maryland  closed  its 
doors. 

The  long  and  interesting  history  spanned  the  development  of  the  com- 
munity from  the  little  frontier  village  that  grew  up  after  the  Revolution  to 
the  second  incorporated  city  in  Maryland. 

Built  on  the  parade  ground  of  Fort  Cumberland,  once  under  Washing- 
ton’s personal  command,  the  Academy  sent  forth  her  sons  to  take  a noble 
part  in  every  conflict  from  the  War  of  1812  through  World  War  I.  And 
many  noted  Cumberland  names  may  be  found  in  the  Academy  records  both 
among  the  faculty  and  students. 


The  Centennial  Parade  of  1889  down  Baltimore  Street.  President  Benjamin  Harrison 
is  seated  in  the  second  carriage  at  the  front  of  the  procession.  From  Herman  J.  Miller 
Collection  of  historical  pictures. 
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One  of  the  last  principals  of  the  Academy  was  Professor  John  J.  Tipton 
who  presided  from  1926  to  1928.  Professor  Tipton  was  also  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cumberland  Free  Public  Library. 

In  1934  at  the  request  of  the  Directors  of  the  Library,  the  building  was 
remodeled  for  library  use  by  the  Maryland  Division  of  the  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Commissioners  of  Allegany  County.  The  Commis- 
sioners generously  gave  the  building  to  the  city  of  Cumberland  for  use  as  a 
Library. 

On  June  19,  1934,  the  formal  dedication  of  the  Academy  Building  as 
the  Cumberland  Free  Public  Library  was  made  by  Honorable  Albert  C. 
Ritchie,  Governor  of  Maryland. 

The  lamp  of  learning  lit  at  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  1 5 5 years  ago 
continues  to  burn  for  the  modern  descendant  of  the  pioneers. 


Mary  G.  Walsh  is  the  Librarian  at  the  Cumberland  Free  Library.  This  post  she  has 
held  for  many  years.  Thoroughly  informed  as  to  local  history  several  years  ago  she  was 
commissioned  to  write  a series  of  ten  stories  for  radio  broadcasting,  among  them  the  story 
of  the  Founder  of  Cumberland — "Thomas  Bead  of  Samuel.” 


VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


— TO— 


CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND 


Inn  Algonquin  Hotel 


Fort  Cumberland  Hotel 
Windsor  Hotel 
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CUMBERLAND  OUR  CUMBERLAND 

By 

Reverend  S.  R.  Neel 

Retired  Methodist  Minister. 

Once  Pastor  of  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

Thy  mountains  reared  in  majesty, 

Cumberland  our  Cumberland. 

From  storm’s  alarm  has  kept  us  free, 

Cumberland  our  Cumberland. 

Has  given  homes  and  industry, 

And  helped  us  dwell  in  unity, 

Thy  fame  and  name  are  God’s  decree, 

Cumberland  our  Cumberland. 

The  Gateway  to  the  West  thou  art, 

Cumberland  our  Cumberland. 

Communicant  with  eastern  mart, 

Cumberland  our  Cumberland. 

Thine  ancient  fame  to  us  impart, 

Engrave  thy  name  upon  each  heart, 

From  greed  and  shame  help  us  to  part, 

Cumberland  our  Cumberland. 

As  State  and  Nation  shall  endure, 

Cumberland  our  Cumberland. 

In  Freedom’s  Cause  thy  soul  secure, 

Cumberland  our  Cumberland. 

Thy  people’s  good  thou  shalt  secure, 

If  brotherhood — not  base  allure — 

Shall  o’er  thee  brood  in  motive  pure, 

Cumberland  our  Cumberland. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  author,  and  permission  of  "The  Cumberland  Enterprise,” 
the  official  organ  of  The  Cumberland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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The  Salvation  of  Elijah  Rameses  Bliss 

By 


Jack  Preble 


Holding  back  against  the  traces  of  a light  wagon  came  an  ancient  white 
horse  down  Flanagan’s  Hill. 

We  pulled  off  to  one  side  of  the  narrow  mountain  road  and  awaited  its 
coming.  Presently  it  drew  alongside  of  us  and  with  a hearty  "Ho-o-o, 
Mandy!”  the  driver  pulled  gently  on  the  reins,  threw  on  the  hand  brake, 
and  as  the  wagon  stopped,  wrapped  the  reins  around  the  socketed  whip. 

The  wagon  was  a colorful  sight  although  of  doubtful  antiquity.  The 
panels  on  each  side  of  it  were  painted  a bright  yellow,  and  covering  almost 
every  square  inch  of  the  surface  were  hundreds  of  small  words  lettered  in 
blue  describing  the  various  wares  contained  within.  These  were  countless 
remedies  and  cures  for  almost  every  ailment  akin  to  man  or  beast — lung 
fever,  gapes  in  chickens,  rheumatism,  aches,  pains,  poisons,  baldness,  spav- 
in, phthisis,  hog  cholera  and  many  others. 

"Name’s  Elijah!”  announced  the  driver  as  he  slowly  lowered  his  bulk  to 
the  road.  And,  without  much  of  a pause  he  continued,  " — same’s  the  man 
thot  went  to  Heaven  on  a ball  o’  fire,  body  and  soul,  and  didn’t  hev  to  die! 
Jack-of-all-trades,  whittler,  hunter,  trader  and  trapper,  medicine  man,  sang 
digger,  hoss  doctor  and  peddler.  Thot’s  me,  Elijah  Rameses  Bliss.” 

Goodwill  and  a sympathetic  feeling  soon  existed  between  us  after  our 
offer  of  a nip  of  "factory”  whiskey  which  was  followed  by  the  purchase  of 
a jar  of  "Balmagilly”  (Balm  of  Gilead)  Salve  and  a bottle  of  linament. 
The  linament,  we  suspected,  was  half  alcohol  and  turpentine. 

"Take  thot  liniment,  now.  Rub  it  on  or  drink  it  down,  tain’t  no  differ- 
ence. Fer  snake  bite  you  jest  squeeze  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  onto  the  bite 
and  the  pizen  will  squirt  into  the  linament.  Soon’s  it  turns  green  you’re 
cured.  Thar  ain’t  nothin’  like  it!” 

Among  his  assorted  remedies  for  coughs,  colds,  lung  consumption  and 
morning  sickness  was  one  which  bore  on  the  label  this  notation:  "Guaran- 


Jack  Preble  has  devoted  much  of  his  spare  time  during  many  years  in  visiting  the  un- 
frequented and  scenic  places  of  West  Virginia,  and  like  his  literary  hero,  Porte  Crayon, 
recorded  his  impressions  of  the  people  and  landscapes.  Mr.  Preble’s  story  in  our  hrst 
issue  elicited  many  favorable  comments.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  another  story  from 
our  friend  who  resides  in  Steubenville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Preble  organized  a mountain-climbing 
expedition  in  1941  at  which  time  the  second  highest  mountain  in  West  Virginia  was 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  "Porte  Crayon."  Mr.  Preble  is  a charter  member  of  the 
National  Speleological  Society,  and  has  contributed  a great  deal  to  its  phenomenal  de- 
velopment. 
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teed  to  Contain  No  Honey.”  The  significance  of  this  intelligence  was  be- 
yond our  comprehension  as  we  had  always  thought— in  fact  we  had  been 
told  by  other  mountaineers- — that  wild  honey  compounded  with  pine  tar 
was  the  best  and  most  soothing  ingredient  for  any  kind  of  cough  or  cold. 
Dr.  Bliss  was  told  of  this  common  mountain  knowledge. 

"Tain’t  so!”  he  declared  vehemently.  "And  efifen  it  was  I wouldn’t 
dast  use  the  stuff.  Thar  ain’t  a thing  in  any  of  my  cures  I wouldn’t  use 
myself  and  honey  ain’t  one  of  them.  I orter  know,  fer— afore  I found  sal- 
vation— -I  lived  on  the  consarned  stuff  fer  two  days  and  nights  and  ’most 
died  doin’  it.  No  sir!  You  won’t  find  ary  a drap  of  honey  in  any  o’my 
cures.” 

"You  say  you  lived  for  two  days  and  nights  on  nothing  but  honey,” 
Schiller  said.  Then  he  asked,  "Do  you  mind  telling  us  about  it?” 

"Don’t  mind  effen  I do.  Jest  favor  me  with  ’nother  pull  outen  thot 
bottle  to  sort  o’loosen  my  tongue,  as  the  feller  says,  and  I’ll  be  glad 
t’oblige.”  The  doctor  removed  the  quid  of  tobacco  from  his  cheek,  care- 
fully stowed  it  away  in  a soiled  bandana  handkerchief,  and  smacked  his  lips. 

The  bottle  was  passed  to  him  and  he  took  a long  draught  of  the  fiery 
spirits.  Then,  wiping  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  he  commenced 
his  story. 

"I’m  a man  of  salvation  with  jest  enough  religion  t’make  me  mis’able. 
Got  too  much  t’be  happy  dancin’  or  carryin’  on,  and  too  little  t’be  right  con- 
tent at  prayer  meetin’.  O’course,  I uster  be  one  t’drink  liquor,  love  the  gals, 
and  even  t’hunt  b’ars.  But,  as  the  feller  says,  them  things  is  all  behint  me 
now  ’cept  maybe  a little  nip  now  and  then  fer  my  miseries. 

"Now  a b’ar— not  a gal- — was  the  cause  of  my  salvation.  Thot  par- 
ticular b’ar  was  givin’  me  trouble.  He  was  a yearlin’  and  jest  a bit  too 
smart  fer  his  britches.  He  was  like  some  no-good  so-and-so  in  a shiny  new 
autymobile  with  the  notion  he  is  somebody  when  he  ain’t.  So,  I aimed  to 
take  thot  b’ar  alive  and  larn  him  a few  facts  afore  I sold  him  to  Joe  Hetz 
over  in  the  Valley  who  was  wantin’  a young  ’un. 

"Well,  I taken  my  axe  and  went  up  the  mount’n  to  a little  grassy  clear- 
in’. Thar,  arter  quite  a spell  o’wrasslin’  with  some  logs,  I built  myself  a 
b’ar  trap.  It  looked  like  a little  log  cabin.  I fixed  a stout  door  at  one  end 
that  sprung  shut  when  the  trigger  was  teched.  Hit  worked  as  smooth  as 
my  Seneca  Soothin’  Syrup. 

"I  alius  knowed  thot  wild  honey  was  the  best  bait  fer  catchin’  b’ars. 
Havin’  none,  I hed  to  borry  a bucketful  offen  Sawtooth  Raines  one  Sunday 
mornin’  when  he  was  tendin’  to  his  Christian  duties.  His  tame  bees  was 
plenty  wild  to  me  and  they  gave  me  a purty  tussel  afore  I got  what  I 
wanted.  Hit  warn’t  the  fust  time  I hed  raided  ole  Sawtooth’s  hives  but  it 
was  the  worst  time.  I got  stung  so  bad  my  eyes  ’most  swole  shut! 
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"Then  I taken  the  bucket  o’stolen  sweets  and  cut  through  the  woods 
t ’wards  my  b’ar  trap.  I was  a-smearin’  honey  right  and  left  on  the  sides  of 
the  trees.  I knowed  ef  thar  was  any  b’ars  in  thot  part  of  the  world  hit 
wouldn’t  take  long  to  fetch  ’em  a-runnin’  oncet  they  caught  the  scent  of 
honey. 

"The  trouble  was  they  com  a-runnin’  too  soon!  I must  of  got  too  close 
t’where  one  was  hidin’  out  in  the  laurel  fer  fust  thing  I knowed  I hears  a- 
slobberin’  and  little  squeals  o’joy  ’tirectly  behint  me.  I turns,  sudden  like, 
and  not  more’n  a hundert  feet  away  was  a big,  black  b’ar  twice’t  as  big  as 
the  yearlin’  I sot  out  to  catch.  I looked  jest  long  enough  to  take  in  the 
situation.  I saw  thot  b’ar  paid  little  mind  to  the  honey  I’d  slopped  on  the 
trees.  He’d  take  a quick  lick  and  a promise  at  it  and  head  fer  the  next 
sweetened  tree.  I knowed  thot  couldn’t  go  on  fer  long  afore  he’d  catch  up 
with  me  and  all  my  troubles  would  be  fer  nothin’. 

"Memorize  this,  strangers,  ’Tain’t  no  use  climbin’  a tree  t’scape  a b’ar 
in  these  endless  mount’ns  of  West  Virginny.  Them  frisky  critters  kin  clime 
like  squarr’ls  and  ringtail  coons! 

"Twarn’t  nothin’  I could  do  but  make  fer  shelter  and  the  only  safe 
shelter  I knowed  of  in  thot  part  of  the  mount’ns  was  my  own  b’ar  trap  not 
far  away.  So,  I tuk  my  foot  in  my  hand — the  feller  says — and  made  tracks 
fer  the  trap  a-luggin’  thot  bucket  of  honey  I didn’t  hev  sense  enough  to 
drap.  It  was  nip  and  tuck  fer  a spell  but  I beat  the  b’ar  to  the  trap  by  a 
whisker,  jumped  inside,  sprung  the  trigger  and  hed  the  satisfaction  o’seein’ 
the  stout  door  snap  shut.  Jest  in  time,  too,  fer  old  b’ar  slammed  into  thot 
door  like  he  meant  business. 

"Now  the  show  was  on,  and  I most  died  laffin’  at  the  way  I hed  out- 
tricked  thot  b’ar — him  acavortin’  ’round  outside! 

"Arter  I was  safe  in  the  trap  I diskivered  somethin’  thot  made  me  stop 
laffin’  and  start  studyin’.  I diskivered  thot  I was  in  a predicament  thot  I 
couldn’t  laff  er  lie  out  of.  I says  to  myself,  'Great  day  in  the  mornin’!  I 
hev  sure  played  the  devil  this  time.  I am  caught  like  a b’ar  in  a trap!’ 
Them  war  my  very  words. 

"And  the  b’ar  thot  should  hev  been  caught  ’stead  of  me  was  havin’  all 
kinds  of  fits  and  fevers  jest  abeggin’  me  to  change  places.  I was  willin’  but 
couldn’t  see  how  t’manage  it. 

"So  thar  I sot  and  studied  the  fix  I was  in.  Thar  was  one  spell — hit 
was  the  fust  night  of  my  ’prisonment — when  the  b’ar  pulled  out  fer  other 
business.  Soon’s  I see  everything  is  clear  I try  to  break  outen  the  trap. 
But  I was  jest  like  George  Washington,  the  great  diskiverer.  Sudden 
like,  I diskivered  how  I’d  built  my  trap  t’be  fool  proof  and  thar  was  no 
way  outside  of  God’s  heaven  to  git  out  less’en  someone  let  you  out! 
So  thar  I sot.  Persistent  ole  b’ar  came  ’round  every  hour  or  so  to  growl 
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and  claw  at  the  logs  tryin’  hard  to  get  the  honey  that  I couldn’t  give  him 
hed  I minded  to. 

"Fer  me,  hit  was  a mighty  good  notion  I didn’t  drap  thot  honey  when 
the  b’ar  was  a-chasin’  me  fer  thot  was  the  only  vittles  me  and  the  stingin’ 
bees  that  swarmed  in  hed  to  eat  all  the  time  of  my  miseries. 

"But  it  war’nt  so  bad  cooped  up  in  thot  little  trap  ’cept  fer  the  second 
night  when  all  hell  broke  loose.  Hit  war  arter  I drapped  off  to  sleep.  I 
woke  up — sudden  like — and  by  the  light  of  the  moon  thought  I seed  the 
b’ar  in  the  trap  with  me!  Afore  I could  stop  myself  I give  the  critter  the 
boot  and  kicked  him  to  t’other  side  of  the  trap.  Then  I seed  it  war’nt  no 
b’ar  I hed  booted  but  a polecat!  He  had  dug  his  way  in  fer  some  honey. 

"Now  I knowed  I was  in  fer  trouble!  Thot  polecat  come  fer  me  and  all 
I could  do  was  scrunch  down  in  a corner  and  pray  fer  mercy.  He  kept  a 
cornin’  and  when  he  got  in  shootin’  range  he  wet  hisself  all  over  me!  Lord, 
I never  seed  a critter  with  such  oncontrollable  kidneys  in  all  my  born  days. 
Arter  finishin’  his  job,  thot  polecat  sauntered  fer  the  hole  he  hed  dug  under 
the  logs.  Then  damned  ef  he  didn’t  change  his  mind  and  come  back  and 
give  me  t’other  barrel!  1 was  a sorry  sight  and  sickerin’  a dog. 

"My  rescue  was  a sad  thing  and  here’s  how  it  come  about.  Ole  Saw- 
tooth Raines  put  the  blame  on  b’ars  fer  raidin’  his  honey  hives  and  soon’s  he 
got  time  out  from  his  Christian  duties  he  decided  to  catch  the  thief  and  larn 
him  a lesson.  He  sent  over  the  mount’ns  fer  the  Sharp  boys  and  their  b’ar 
dogs.  Them  Sharp  boys?  Thot’s  another  story  as  the  feller  says. 

"What  made  it  bad  fer  me  was  thot  my  particular  b’ar,  when  he  wasn’t 
tormentin’  me  in  his  trap,  was  makin’  regular  trips  to  old  man  Raines’ 
honey  hives.  As  a result,  b’ar  sign  and  scents  was  mighty  strong  and  give 
the  hounds  no  trouble  a’tall.  So,  in  no  time  the  hounds  was  a-howlin’  and 
cavortin’  outside  my  trap,  too  dumb  to  figger  I war’nt  no  b’ar.  I reckon 
the  polecat  with  the  weak  kidneys  I hed  entertained  hed  killed  all  sign  or 
scent  of  man  in  me. 

"Purty  soon  the  Sharp  boys  come  a-runnin’  and  shoutin’  to  someone, 
'We  got  the  black  robber!  You  want  t’shoot  him  fust?’  Then  I sees  old 
man  Raines  ’tirectly  behint  the  Sharp  boys.  He’s  stopped  and  is  takin’  aim 
with  his  muzzle  loader  thot  I knows  is  loaded  with  punkin  balls.  I bawled 
fer  mercy  but  the  hound’s  howlin’  drown’d  me  out.  ’Tirectly  I heerd  a big 
'BOOM’  and  the  slugs  whistled  through  the  cracks  in  the  logs  o’my  trap. 
I’m  on  my  belly  afore  thot  with  my  head  a-cradled  in  my  arms  and  I’m  a- 
prayin’.  I don’t  git  hurt,  only  bad  scairt. 

"Well,  t’make  a long  story  short,  Sawtooth  and  the  boys  come  up  to  the 
trap  to  view  the  remains  of  the  robber  they’s  caught.  It’s  me!  I’m  plum 
shamefaced.  My  two  days  and  nights  in  the  trap,  teased  by  a wild  b’ar 
tormented  by  stingin’  bees,  and  benastied  by  a onconsiderate  polecat  was  so 
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disgustin’  thot  I ’fessed  my  sinnin’  to  the  ole  man  and  the  boys.  I begged 
t’be  let  out  t’die  a more  clean-smellin’  death. 

" ’Twas  only  arter  I swore  a oath  on  Sawtooth’s  pocket  Bible  thot  I’d 
never  taste  ner  touch  honey  again,  and  thot  I’d  give  up  my  sinful  ways  and 
join  him  in  his  usual  Christian  duties  thot  they  let  me  out.  Sence  thot  time 
I’ve  been  a man  o’the  Law  and  Word.  All  my  sinnin’  ways  is  behint  me 
now  and  I only  take  a little  nip  now  and  then  fer  my  miseries.” 

We  took  the  hint  and  passed  the  bottle  to  our  entertainer.  The  doctor 
took  a long  pull,  carefully  replaced  the  cork,  and  without  another  word 
started  for  his  wagon.  Slowly  he  hauled  his  huge  body  to  the  seat,  reached 
in  his  hip  pocket  and  pulled  out  his  bandana,  removed  his  precious  quid  of 
tobacco  and  stowed  it  in  a corner  of  his  cheek.  He  unwound  the  reins  from 
the  whip,  loosened  the  brake,  then  delivered  himself  of  these  parting  words, 
"And  thot’s  why  thar  ain’t  nary  a touch  ner  a taste  o’honey,  wild  er  do- 
mesticated, in  any  o’  my  pain-killin’  remedies — -miracles  fer  man  er  beast.” 
Tossing  a wink  of  an  eye  in  our  direction,  he  cracked  the  whip,  slapped 
the  reins  and  bellowed,  "Git  along  thar,  Mandy!  Git  along!” 
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Local  Landmarks 

By 

James  Alfred  Avirett 

THE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  HEADQUARTERS 
IN  CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND 

One  of  the  most  historic  buildings  in  the  United  States  is  the  head- 
quarters of  George  Washington,  which  now  stands  in  Riverside  Park  in  the 
City  of  Cumberland,  Allegany  County,  Maryland.  In  order  to  evaluate 
this  structure,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  that  this  was  not  a building  where 
George  Washington  spent  a night  or  stopped  on  one  or  two  occasions.  It 
is  the  building  where  for  a period  of  almost  four  years  he  made  his  military 
home  and  headquarters,  and  where  as  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
reviewed  the  American  Army  and  wore  the  uniform  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  for  the  last  time. 

George  Washington’s  headquarters  were  built  for  him  in  175  5 by  men 
under  the  command  of  General  Edward  Braddock.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
General  Braddock  was  the  English  general  who  was  sent  to  the  American 
colonies  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  lead  the  English  armies  in  their 
battle  against  the  French.  At  that  time,  George  Washington  was  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Virginia  Militia  and  assigned  as  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Braddock. 

The  headquarters  were  built  on  the  parade  grounds  which  lay  just  West 
of  Fort  Cumberland.  The  exact  site  is  adjoining  the  present  Allegany 
County  Court  House  where  the  Gillette  house  now  stands.  It  is  now  the 
residence  of  The  Charles  A.  Pipers. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  headquarters  were  not  used  by  Washington  again 
until  1794,  when  he  was  serving  his  second  term  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  For  sometime  prior  to  Washington’s  return  to  Cumberland,  the 
residents  of  Western  Pennsylvania  had  refused  to  pay  the  federal  excise  tax 
on  liquor.  This  refusal  to  pay  their  taxes  became  an  open  revolt  known  in 
history  as  the  "Whiskey  Rebellion.”  So  serious  did  this  threat  become,  and 
so  direct  a challenge  was  it  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  that 
Washington  decided  to  intervene.  A substantial  army  was  raised,  and  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  forces,  President  Washington  as- 


Mr.  Avirett,  one  of  Cumberland’s  younger  attorneys  is  from  an  old  Allegany  County 
family.  Along  with  his  professional  life  he  is  actively  engaged  in  many  community 
enterprises. 
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sumed  command.  He  came  to  Cumberland  with  his  troops  in  October  of 
1794,  and  used  his  former  headquarters  as  a base  of  operations.  Washington 
reviewed  his  troops  at  Fort  Cumberland  and  was  prepared  to  lead  them 
against  the  rebellious  Pennsylvanians.  When  word  of  Washington’s  pres- 
ence became  known,  the  whiskey  insurrectionists  soon  lost  heart  and  decided 
to  pay  their  taxes  rather  than  test  the  armed  might  of  General  Washington 
and  his  troops.  No  battles  were  fought,  and  here  in  his  old  headquarters, 
Washington  took  off  his  uniform  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and  so  far  as  is 
known,  never  again  wore  his  military  uniform. 

The  George  Washington  headquarters  remained  on  the  original  site  un- 
til 1844,  when  Judge  Thomas  Perry  erected  his  home  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  Street  and  Prospect  Square,  and  it  became  necessary  to  move 
it.  A man  named  George  Blocker  purchased  the  headquarters  and  moved 
it  out  to  his  farm  on  the  Bedford  Road.  Here  it  was  erected  next  to  his 
barn,  and  sheeting  placed  over  the  log  sides.  From  that  date  down  to  1921 
it  remained  on  the  Blocker  farm  which  is  just  outside  the  City  of  Cumberland. 


George  Washington’s  Headquarters.  This  is  the  original  log  cabin  structure  which 
was  restored  and  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  This  could  well  be  the  oldest 
log-cabin  structure  still  standing  in  the  country. 
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In  1921  the  building  was  purchased  by  the  lawyer  and  historian,  James 
Walter  Thomas.  The  building  was  then  moved  from  the  Blocker  farm  to 
Riverside  Park  in  the  City  of  Cumberland  and  presented  to  the  City  by  Dr. 
Thomas.  The  work  of  moving  and  reconstructing  the  cabin  was  under  the 
direction  of  William  J.  Morley,  the  contractor  who  restored  the  Washington 
headquarters  at  Valley  Forge. 

One  of  the  unusual  features  about  the  headquarters  is  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  timbers  are  the  original  ones.  A few  of  the  logs  near  the  ground  had 
decayed,  but  for  the  most  part  all  the  timbers  were  in  sound  condition  and 
were  used  in  restoring  the  building.  As  it  stands  today,  it  contains  almost 
all  of  the  original  materials  reconstructed  in  exactly  the  same  form  and  de- 
sign as  when  used  by  Washington. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  ceremonies  ever  held  in  the  City  of  Cum- 
berland was  occasioned  by  the  dedication  of  the  headquarters.  The  guest 
of  honor  was  General  John  J.  Pershing  then  General  of  the  American 
Armies.  Representatives  of  both  the  French  and  British  embassies  were 
present  and  took  a part  in  the  ceremonies  in  Riverside  Park  on  April  2 1 , 
1921. 

At  the  time  General  Pershing  was  here,  he  had  as  his  aide  a young 
Major  by  the  name  of  George  C.  Marshall,  who  became  Commanding 
General  of  the  American  Armed  Forces  in  World  War  II  and  later  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

In  the  George  Washington  headquarters  we  have  a shrine  of  national 
importance.  Here  the  young  Washington  received  much  of  his  military 
training  which  was  to  serve  him  well  during  the  trying  years  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  Tablelands  of  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia  and  Maryland  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  part  our  area 
played  in  the  life  of  the  Father  of  our  Country. 

THE  JANE  FRAZIER  HOUSE 
IN  ALLEGANY  COUNTY,  MARYLAND 

Second  only  to  the  George  Washington  headquarters,  perhaps  the  next 
most  historic  building  near  the  City  of  Cumberland  is  the  home  of  Jane 
Frazier.  Associated  with  this  building  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  and  ro- 
mantic legends  of  the  early  days  of  the  Cumberland  area. 

The  exact  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Frazier  house  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  believed  that  it  was  erected  either  in  175  5 or  a short  time  before  that  date. 
We  only  know  that  during  the  Fall  of  175  5,  Captain  John  Frazier  and  his 
wife,  Jane,  were  living  in  the  house.  According  to  one  account,  the  house 
was  actually  in  the  course  of  construction  at  the  time  of  her  capture.  The 
Frazier  house  is  situated  on  the  Oldtown  Road  about  one-half  mile  east  of 
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the  City  of  Cumberland.  Between  75  and  100  years  ago,  an  addition  which 
is  larger  than  the  original  log  dwelling  was  added  to  the  west  end.  The 
part  of  the  dwelling  which  was  built  and  used  by  the  Fraziers  consists  of  the 
log  portion  of  the  structure  on  the  East  side.  A State  Roads  Historical 
marker  stands  in  front  of  the  house  on  which  is  summarized  its  history. 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  after  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock  in  July, 
175  5,  that  the  Indians  and  the  French  held  sway  over  most  of  the  territory 
in  and  around  Fort  Cumberland.  Many  settlements  were  destroyed  and  a 
number  of  settlers  and  their  families  wiped  out  by  the  marauding  Indians. 

It  was  in  the  Fall  of  175  5 that  Jane  Frazier,  accompanied  by  a man 
servant  named  Bradley,  was  riding  on  a knoll  just  west  of  her  home.  A 
party  of  Indians  surprised  them,  killed  Bradley  and  took  Jane  captive.  The 
Indians  took  her  as  far  west  as  the  Miami  River  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  there  kept  her  a prisoner  for  thirteen  months.  Here  she  was 
compelled  to  live  as  one  of  them.  Finally,  during  the  early  winter  of  1756, 
she  managed  to  make  her  escape.  After  incredible  hardships,  she  made  her 
way  east  and  finally  reached  her  home  near  Cumberland.  After  her  cap- 
ture it  was  presumed  that  she  had  been  killed  and  her  husband,  John  Fra- 
zier, remarried.  Legend  has  it  that  when  she  returned  to  her  home,  the 
second  wife  realized  that  Jane  was  John  Frazier’s  true  wife  and  left  Jane 
with  her  husband,  John. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  recall  that  John  Frazier  knew  George  Washing- 
ton. When  he  first  came  into  the  wilderness  in  1753,  he  located  at  the 
Indian  Village  of  Venango  in  Pennsylvania  and  built  a gun  factory  and 
dwelling.  When  the  French  captured  the  town,  the  French  Officer  used 
Frazier’s  house  as  his  headquarters.  When  Washington  made  his  first  trip 
into  the  Ohio  territory  in  1753,  he  spent  several  days  with  Frazier  and  later 
made  him  a Lieutenant.  It  was  after  this  time  that  Frazier  came  as  far  east 
as  Winchester,  Virginia.  After  their  marriage  they  moved  to  Evitt’s  Creek 
near  Fort  Cumberland  where  Jane  was  subsequently  captured.  In  the  sec- 
ond expedition  of  the  British  to  capture  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758,  Lieutenant 
Frazier  joined  Washington  at  Fort  Cumberland.  Due  to  Lieutenant  Fra- 
zier’s intimate  knowledge  of  the  topography  in  and  around  Fort  Duquesne, 
he  served  as  a guide  to  the  English  and  American  Army  when  it  made  the 
march  on  the  French  Fort  which  resulted  in  its  capture. 

An  interesting  novel  dealing  with  the  life  of  Jane  Frazier  has  been  writ- 
ten by  one  of  her  descendants.  In  the  novel  "Red  Morning,”  Ruby  Frazier 
Fry  has  given  us  the  story  of  Jane  and  her  capture  by  the  Indians.  After 
Jane’s  return  home,  she  and  her  husband  left  Cumberland  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  hoped  that  Mrs.  Fry  will  continue  the  task 
which  she  has  set  out  for  herself  and  will  give  us  the  story  of  the  later  years 
of  Jane  Frazier’s  life. 
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"ROSE  HILL” 


One  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  ago  in  the  City  of  Cumberland,  Mary- 
land, Captain  David  Lynn  built  a large  brick  home  which  he  named  "Rose 
Hill.”  It  was  the  third  brick  house  erected  in  Allegany  County,  and  is  now 
the  oldest  brick  home  in  Cumberland. 

Captain  David  Lynn  was  the  son  of  Judge  David  Lynn  of  Lrederick 
County  and  came  to  Cumberland  sometime  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. During  the  Revolution,  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  Continental 
Army,  and  was  one  of  the  outstanding  officers  of  the  Maryland  Regulars. 
Upon  settling  in  Cumberland,  he  soon  became  one  of  its  leading  citizens 
and  one  of  the  largest  landowners.  His  holdings  consisted  of  thousands  of 
acres  and  his  "Rose  Hill”  estate  extended  from  the  Potomac  River  to  Wills 
Creek  in  the  Narrows.  On  November  18,  1790,  he  received  a patent  from 
the  State  of  Maryland  for  a tract  of  land  on  a bluff  overlooking  the  Potomac 
River.  On  this  tract  he  built  his  home  in  1801  and  called  it  "Rose  Hill” — 
so  named  from  his  favorite  flower  which  adorned  the  grounds. 

In  April  of  1795,  Captain  David  Lynn  married  Mary  Galloway  who 
bore  him  ten  children.  He  died  at  "Rose  Hill”  on  April  1 1,  183  5.  "Rose 
Hill”  remained  in  the  Lynn  family  for  over  three  quarters  of  a century,  and 
then  passed  into  the  Schley  and  Gephart  families  in  1882  after  the  death  of 
John  Galloway  Lynn.  In  1904,  "Rose  Hill”  was  purchased  by  Colonel 
John  W.  Avirett,  Editor  and  Founder  of  the  Cumberland  Evening  Times. 
Colonel  Avirett  lived  at  "Rose  Hill”  until  his  death  in  May,  1914,  when 
the  property  passed  to  his  widow,  Sarah  Donnell  Avirett  who  later  married 
James  Walter  Thomas.  Mrs.  Avirett-Thomas  continued  to  live  at  "Rose 
Hill”  until  her  death  in  1942.  "Rose  Hill”  is  now  owned  by  her  son, 
James  Alfred  Avirett,  a Cumberland  attorney,  who  resides  there  with  his 
wife  and  three  children. 

Turning  to  the  house  itself,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  is 
that  in  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  there  have  been  only  two 
structural  changes.  The  first  was  made  in  190  5 by  Colonel  John  W. 
Avirett  who  added  a large  front  porch  and  enlarged  the  openings  into  the 
drawing  room  and  library.  The  second  structural  change  was  made  in 
1950  by  James  Alfred  Avirett  who  added  a new  dining  wing  in  place  of  the 
old  double  porch -on-porch. 

The  first  item  of  interest  is  the  brick  work.  The  bricks  themselves  were 
made  on  the  grounds.  The  brick  work  in  the  front  of  the  house  is  of 
Flemish  Bond  where  every  other  brick  is  laid  with  the  head  facing  out.  The 
side  and  rear  of  the  house  are  of  different  construction  with  five  rows  laid 
with  the  side  facing  out  and  the  next  row  with  the  heads  facing  out.  The 
walls  are  of  solid  brick  and  are  eighteen  inches  thick. 
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As  one  enters  the  house,  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  front  door.  It  is 
a large  batten  door  with  black  iron  hinges  extending  the  full  width  of  the 
door.  On  the  wall  just  inside  the  door  hangs  an  autographed  picture  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  which  came  to  "Rose  Hill”  through  the  Reverend  James 
Battle  Avirett,  father  of  Colonel  John  W.  Avirett.  James  Battle  Avirett 
was  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  who  served  as  a Chaplain  in  Lee’s  Army  under 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  Turner  Ashby,  and  spent  his  last  days  at  "Rose 
Hill.”  He  was  the  author  of  "The  Old  Plantation”  and  "Colonel  Ashby 
and  His  Compeers.” 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance  hall  is  the  drawing  room.  The  dimensions  of 
this  room  are  approximately  eighteen  by  eighteen  with  eleven  and  one-half 
foot  ceiling.  All  of  the  original  woodwork  and  mantle  are  intact,  and  here 
one  finds  the  original  horsehair  plaster  which  extends  throughout  most  of 
the  house.  The  windows  have  been  renewed,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  have  been  no  changes  in  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in 
the  size  of  the  lights.  These  were  standard  ten  inches  by  twelve  inches  in 
1801,  and  are  standard  dimensions  in  1953.  The  large  gold  pier  mirror 
and  chandelier  came  from  England.  The  small  sectional  sofa  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  piece  of  furniture  in  the  house.  This  piece  of  furniture  is  very 
similar  to  our  modern  three  piece  sofa.  The  secretary  is  also  quite  old  and 
came  from  England. 

Going  from  the  drawing  room  into  the  library,  one  will  notice  the  offset 
around  the  frame  of  the  doorways.  This  framework  is  in  the  form  of  a "T” 
which  is  characteristic  of  many  old  homes  of  the  period.  It  was  customary 
to  make  the  mantle  and  the  trim  of  each  room  different,  and  this  is  true  of 
"Rose  Hill.”  The  hearthstones  are  the  original  square  bricks  which  were 
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made  on  the  property.  This  room,  like  the  drawing  room,  is  eighteen  by 
eighteen  with  eleven  and  one-half  foot  ceiling.  The  walls  of  the  room  are 
lined  with  old  books,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being  Washington’s 
Journal. 

Going  from  the  library  back  into  the  hall,  we  come  to  the  staircase. 
This  stairway  is  unique  in  that  it  has  a rise  of  six  and  a quarter  inches  and  a 
tread  of  twelve  and  a half  inches  making  a very  easy  assent  to  the  second 
floor.  On  the  landing  one  will  find  a wrought  iron  chest  which  belonged 
to  Lord  Fairfax,  and  was  used  by  him  and  George  Washington  to  keep  their 
papers  and  money  when  they  surveyed  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia. 

To  the  right  of  the  downstairs  hall  is  the  new  dining  room  which  was 
completed  in  1950.  The  wood  trim  and  doors  were  carefully  copied  from 
the  rest  of  the  house,  the  doors  being  Bible  doors  with  the  cross  upon  cross. 
The  dimensions  of  this  room  are  approximately  eighteen  by  thirty  feet. 

To  the  left  of  the  dining  room  is  the  original  kitchen  and  butler’s  pan- 
try. The  butler’s  pantry  is  now  converted  into  a modern  laundry.  The 
kitchen,  while  still  the  original  size,  has  been  modernized  to  introduce  the 
conveniences  of  the  present  day. 

On  the  second  floor  there  are  four  bedrooms,  three  of  which  are  the 
original  rooms.  Above  the  new  dining  room  there  is  a large  children’s 
playroom. 

Hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  hall  are  many  interesting  letters  and  docu- 
ments reflecting  the  role  "Rose  Hill”  and  its  owners  played  in  the  life  of 
Cumberland.  One  letter,  written  in  red,  dated  in  Hell  and  singed  around 
the  edges,  is  a memento  of  Colonel  Avirett’s  successful  fight  to  bring  pure 
water  to  the  City  of  Cumberland.  Another  is  a letter  from  General  John  J. 
Pershing  and  one  from  his  aid-de-camp,  Major  George  C.  Marshall,  who 
later  became  Commander  of  the  American  Armed  Forces  in  World  War  II 
and  later  Secretary  of  State,  when  they  were  guests  at  "Rose  Hill”  at  the 
time  George  Washington’s  headquarters  were  given  to  the  City  of  Cumber- 
land by  James  Walter  Thomas.  The  story  of  "Rose  Hill”  would  not  be 
complete  without  at  least  some  mention  of  the  distinguished  guests  who 
have  been  entertained  there.  Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  Colonel 
Avirett  had  as  his  guest  William  Jennings  Bryan  who  was  twice  a candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  story  is  told  that  on  the  day 
when  Mr.  Bryan  came  out  to  "Rose  Hill”  carpenters  were  laying  a new 
porch  floor.  In  order  to  enter  the  front  door,  it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Bryan 
to  cross  a rather  narrow  plank.  When  Mrs.  Avirett  greeted  Mr.  Bryan  she 
apologized  for  the  plank  to  which  Mr.  Bryan  replied  that  he  was  not  in  the 
least  inconvenienced  as  he  was  accustomed  to  straddling  planks. 

As  one  leaves  the  premises  and  passes  by  the  large  bay  window  in  the 
new  dining  room,  we  find  other  echoes  of  the  past.  The  lamp  post  which 
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stands  at  the  driveway  entrance  is  one  of  the  original  pillars  taken  from  the 
old  side  porch.  In  the  driveway  itself  is  the  mounting  stone  which  once 
stood  in  front  of  the  old  City  Hall  and  was  given  to  Colonel  Avirett  after 
the  building  burned.  It  may  be  said  of  "Rose  Hill,”  as  of  other  Colonial 
Structures,  that  these  gracious  homes  form  a vital  and  important  cultural 
link  between  early  America  and  today. 
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Religious  Foundations  in  Cumberland 

By 

Felix  G.  Robinson 

Visitors  to  Cumberland  during  the  past  hundred  years,  according  to  nu- 
merous written  descriptions,  have  been  impressed  by  the  exemplary  Gothic 
Church  on  the  forted  mount  facing,  like  the  sentinel  of  an  ancient  watch- 
tower,  the  busy  mart  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  Alleghenies.  Perhaps  no 
other  American  city,  especially  in  these  days  of  towering  skyscrapers,  pro- 
vides a more  dominant  position  for  the  spires  of  faith.  Along  with  Em- 
manuel Episcopal  Church  that  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  across  from 
it,  and  a few  blocks  west  the  spire  and  monastery  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  now 
occupy  the  hill  where  once  stood  the  westernmost  frontier  fort  of  the 
American  colonies. 

By  eighteen  hundred  there  were  three  church  societies  that  had  been 
formed,  purchased  lots,  and  erected  houses  of  worship  in  Cumberland, 
Maryland.  These  were  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Metho- 
dist. Lowdermilk  claims,  with  whom  later  historians  concur,  that  the 
Lutherans  had  built  a log-meeting  house  prior  to  1787.  It  was  in  that  year 
that  '"The  Methodist  Society  was  the  first  organized  church  in  Cumberland, 
and  at  last  Methodists  had  a regular  meeting  place  in  the  little  log  church 
built,  and  shared  with  other  denominations,  by  Lutherans  who  had  not  yet 
organized.”  (From  "History  of  Centre  Street  Methodist  Church” — a book- 
let published  in  1946).  Dr.  Hixon  Tracey  Bowersox,  author  of  "The 
History  of  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church”  states,  "By  1794  sufficient  strength 
had  been  marshalled  to  effect  such  an  organization,  and  on  May  11,  1794, 
under  the  leadership  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Lange,  'The  Evangelical  Luther- 
an Church  in  Cumberland,  Maryland’  was  organized.  Later  this  congrega- 
tion became  known  as  'Christ’s  Lutheran  Congregation,’  and  since  189  5 as 
'St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Congregation.’  June  20,  1794,  the  congregation 
purchased  a lot  from  Thomas  Beall  of  Samuel,  and  later  in  the  same  year 
erected  a log  church  upon  it.” 

If  there  was  an  earlier  log  church  built  by  the  Lutherans  and  used  by 
different  denominations,  it  was  certainly  not  the  one  referred  to  above. 
When  and  where  it  was  built  no  one  seems  to  know.  If  it  did  exist  it  served 
all  the  churches,  and  was  what  one  might  term  a community  church,  a type 
of  church  very  common  in  frontier  communities  until  such  time  the  Chris- 
tians composed  of  the  various  sects  had  sufficient  numbers  of  their  own  de- 
nomination to  organize  and  call  a Pastor. 
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Public  Wedding  Ceremony  at  Tri-State  Fair  Grounds  and  Race  Track  in  South  Cum- 
berland, October  6,  1892.  From  Herman  J.  Miller  Collection  of  historical  pictures. 

The  Rev.  John  Jacobs,  a Methodist  preacher  of  that  period,  is  quoted  as 
saying  "that  there  was  as  early  as  1782  a Baptist  organization  which  subse- 
quently disbanded.”  The  Methodists  commenced  their  Cumberland  history 
in  1782  according  to  Lowdermilk  and  Sharf . 

"The  almost  entire  absence  of  all  historic  record  of  the  early  history  of 
Methodism  in  Cumberland  makes  an  account  of  its  rise  purely  traditional 
and  often  inferential.  Bishop  Francis  Asbury,  John  Haggerty,  and  Richard 
Owen  are  regarded  as  the  true  pioneers  of  Methodism  in  Western  Maryland. 
Which  of  them  was  first  has  not  been  determined.  Their  labors  date  from 
about  1782. 

"The  Rev.  Francis  Paythers  and  Benjamin  Roberts  in  1783,  Wilson  Lee 
and  Thomas  Jackson  in  1784,  Lemuel  Green,  William  Jessup  and  John 
Paup  in  1785,  John  I.  Jacobs  in  1786,  all  shared  in  the  establishment  of 
Methodism  in  Western  Maryland.  The  Rev.  Enoch  Watson  labored  in 
1786  and  1787,  and  Phillip  Bruce’s  great  revival  in  1788  is  among  the 
well -remembered  incidents  of  early  Methodism  in  Cumberland.  From 
1788  to  1802  the  church  languished,  with  little  life,  and  no  progress,  until 
revived  by  Bishop  Whatcoat,  who  in  1803  added  over  one  hundred  to  the 
little  congregation,  in  which  work  he  was  faithfully  aided  by  the  Rev.  L. 
Martin,  a local  preacher.  The  Rev.  James  Ward  and  Louis  R.  Fechtig  in 
180  5 revived  the  church  and  infused  new  zeal  in  its  members.  Allegany 
Circuit  appears  first  in  the  general  minutes  of  the  church  in  1804  with 
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J.  Paynter,  Joseph  Stone  and  James  Read  as  preachers,  and  James  Ward  as 
Presiding  Elder.”  (From  Scharf’s  ''History  of  Western  Maryland,”  Vol- 
ume II,  page  1411). 

The  booklet  prepared  by  the  Centre  Street  Methodist  Church,  the  Rev. 
Amoss,  Pastor,  on  the  occasion  of  its  anniversary  in  1946  states  that  there 
was  a Circuit  known  as  The  Cumberland  Circuit  as  early  as  1783.  Its  list 
of  preachers  include  those  mentioned  by  Scharf  together  with  additional 
names,  between  the  years  of  1782  and  1800.  The  booklet  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Phillip  Bruce  or  Bishop  Whatcoat.  The  third  paragraph  of  the 
history  section  says:  "In  1789  there  was  built  by  this  Society  a one-story 
frame  Methodist  Meeting  House  at  Smallwood  and  Fayette  Streets.  In  it 
General  Fight  Horse  Harry  Fee’s  Chaplain  held  services  for  the  regiment 
which  had  been  sent  to  Western  Pennsylvania  to  suppress  the  Whiskey  Re- 
bellion in  1794.  In  December,  1799,  appropriate  services  were  held  in 
honor  of  General  George  Washington  when  news  of  his  death  reached 
Cumberland.  Unplastered  with  a plain  plank  pulpit  and  backless  benches 
for  twenty-seven  years  the  church  prospered  and  grew  in  grace  and  num- 
bers.” A new  church  was  built  on  the  present  site  in  1817.  It  was  not 
until  the  11th  day  of  June,  1799,  that  the  congregation  actually  obtained 
deed  for  the  lot  on  Smallwood  and  Fayette  Streets — on  which  for  ten  years 
they  had  been  worshipping  in  a meeting  house.  They  made  their  purchase 
from  Thomas  Beall  of  Samuel  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  Thus  the  Metho- 
dists obtained  title  of  a lot  for  church  purposes  without  cost,  whereas  the 
Catholics  and  the  Futherans  each  paid  Thomas  Beall  of  Samuel  the  sum  of 
twenty  dollars  for  their  respective  lots.  Perhaps  the  real  estate  on  the  east 
side  of  Wills  Creek,  the  business  section,  then  and  now,  was  more  valuable. 
The  west  side  of  Wills  Creek  early  developed  as  a residential  section  and  by 
1815  the  lots  were  obtaining  a high  price.  The  Methodist  Indenture  of 
June  11,  1799,  was  made  between  Thomas  Beall  of  Samuel  and  the  trustees 
of  the  congregation.  The  trustees  were  Joseph  Cresap  of  Allegany  County, 
Maryland,  and  John  I.  Jacob  of  Hampshire  County,  West  Virginia. 

Two  years  following  the  formation  of  Allegany  County,  Maryland, 
an  Irish  priest,  the  Reverend  Dennis  Cahill,  celebrated  Mass  in  Cumber- 
land. There  is  recorded  that  a man  by  the  name  of  Mattingly  was  the  first 
Catholic  to  settle  in  Allegany  County.  This  was  at  the  time  the  fort  was 
built.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  infer  that  he  together  with  his  family, 
and  others,  formed  the  earliest  nucleus  of  a Catholic  community  here. 
Thomas  in  his  "History  of  Allegany  County”  says:  "The  year  1791  is  noted 
in  the  annals  of  Cumberland  as  the  one  in  which  the  first  movement  was 
made  looking  to  the  purchase  of  a lot  for  a place  of  worship.  The  Society 
known  as  'The  Roman  Catholic  Society’  through  George  Payne  and  Jacob 
Slagle,  trustees,  for  twenty  pounds  sterling  bought  the  half  of  Fot  No.  5, 
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and  on  it  a little  later  St.  Mary’s  Church  was  built.  It  stood  on  the  site  of 
Carroll  Hall,  (now  La  Salle  High  School)  and  continued  to  be  used  until 
St.  Patrick’s  Church  on  the  adjoining  lot  was  erected.”  The  Rev.  Law- 
erance  Kilkenny  is  the  present  Pastor. 

When  Bishop  Carroll  was  consecrated  the  first  Bishop  of  the  United 
States,  August  15,  1790,  according  to  the  Bishop’s  own  statement,  the  total 
number  of  Catholics  in  the  American  colonies  were  but  thirty  thousand. 
Of  this  number  over  half  resided  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  which  was 
planted  as  a Catholic  Colony  in  1634  by  the  Calverts.  But  by  1649  an 
Act  of  Religious  Tolerance  was  created  which  provided  freedom  of  wor- 
ship unto  all  Christian  sects.  This  legislation  was  authored  by  the  Catholics 
of  Maryland,  and  is  now  a most  important  part  of  the  foundation  of  Ameri- 
can freedom. 

Father  Thomas  Stanton  in  "A  Century  of  Growth”  says:  "We  infer 
that  about  the  year  1792  Father  Dennis  Cahill  built  in  Cumberland  the  log 
church  which  stood  on  the  site  of  Carroll  Hall.  What  a joy  to  the  Catholic 
heart  when  this  first  humble  little  chapel  was  dedicated  to  God  under  the 
Sweet  Name  of  Mary!  From  1795  to  1799  the  only  priest  that  visited 
Cumberland,  in  fact  the  only  one  that  could  do  so  conveniently,  was  the 
illustrious  missionary,  Reverend  Demetrius  (Prince)  Gallitzin* , whose 
parish  extended  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Potomac.” 

Bowersox  in  speaking  of  the  origins  of  Lutheranism  in  Cumberland 
provides  the  following  background:  "The  lure  of  profit  from  trade  with  the 
Indians  rather  than  the  promise  of  bountiful  harvests  brought  the  first  set- 
tlers to  this  region.  The  organization  of  'The  Ohio  Company,’  and  the 
erection  of  the  store -houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  continued  to  at- 
tract men  with  commercial  instincts  rather  than  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  un- 
friendly attitude  of  the  Indians  in  the  early  days  made  farming  a hazardous 
occupation.  Those  who  came  located  where  they  could  flee  to  the  store- 
house for  protection  in  case  of  trouble.  As  a consequence  the  Lutheran 
element,  for  the  most  part  Germans,  and  by  occupation  farmers,  did  not 
arrive  in  any  great  numbers  until  it  was  safe  to  build  homes  and  engage  in 
tilling  the  soil.  In  the  list  of  the  first  settlers  given  by  Lowdermilk  only  a 
few  families  are  mentioned,  whose  names  likewise  appear  in  the  Church 
Book  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Later  the  number  of  Lutheran  families  was 
augmented  by  immigrants  from  Pennsylvania.  On  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  however,  lived  the  Leybargers,  the  Valentines,  and  the  Rices,  all 
Lutherans.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Rizers,  the  Shucks,  and  other  Lu- 
theran families  who  resided  in  the  village,  those  outlying  families  were  in- 
duced to  join  with  them  in  the  organization  of  a Lutheran  Church.” 


* The  Gallitzin  ancestral  residence  in  Russia  was  Josef  Stalin’s  summer  place. 
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A group  of  citizens  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a miracle  performed. 
They  are  seen  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac  River  at  Riverside  Park.  The  building  with 
the  large  smokestack  is  the  Cumberland  Water  and  Light  Plant.  It  was  a rainy  day, 
judging  from  the  umbrellas.  The  attraction — A strange  man  had  advertised  in  the  press 
that  he  would  walk  across  the  water  from  shore  to  shore  at  that  place.  The  stranger  was 
never  seen.  Perhaps  some  prank  had  been  played  by  one  of  their  own  number.  This 
occurred  in  1895.  From  Herman  J.  Miller  Collection  of  historical  pictures. 


With  the  coming  of  the  railroad  in  the  1840’s  the  village  was  soon  on 
its  way  to  becoming  a city.  It  was  then  that  most  of  the  other  denomina- 
tions began  to  take  root  including  the  first  Jewish  Synagogue. 

The  Centennial  booklet  of  B’er  Chayim  Hebrew  Congregation, 
Samuel  Umen,  Rabbi,  records  how  the  first  society  of  Jews  was  organized  in 
Cumberland  for  religious  purposes.  B’er  Chayim  celebrated  its  Centennial 
in  May,  195  3. 

The  first  mention  of  a Jew  in  Cumberland  was  in  1839  when  Henry 
Clay  is  purported  to  have  purchased  a cravat  from  a Moses  Goldsmith. 
There  is  every  likelihood  that  Jews  had  arrived  in  Cumberland  even  earlier. 

"Two  of  the  thirteen  children  of  the  Sonnenborn  family  had  settled  in 
Cumberland  by  the  early  1840’s.  They  sent  for  their  brothers  and  sisters 
until  all  but  two  had  reached  America.  Among  them  was  Joseph  Sonnen- 
born who  in  turn  brought  over  his  nephew  Reuben  Lichtenstein.  The  Ad- 
lers established  a store  in  Cumberland  in  1848  and  sent  for  two  nephews, 
Simon  and  Susman  Rosenbaum,  who  later  took  over  the  business  which  to- 
day bears  their  name.  Until  at  least  1 8 5 3 no  records  were  kept,  and  those 
which  might  have  been  made  at  that  time  and  later  were  not  preserved.  In 
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18  53  twelve  Jewish  families  were  known  to  be  in  Cumberland  which  then 
had  a population  of  6150.  The  twelve  families  were  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  establishment  of  a congregation.  On  April  27th  of  that  year  this  group 
of  families  met  for  that  purpose.  They  must  have  proceeded  to  petition  the 
Maryland  General  Assembly  with  diligence,  for  within  less  than  a month, 
on  May  23,  1853,  the  date  from  which  we  account  our  founding,  the  legis- 
lature of  Maryland  granted  B’er  Chayim  its  charter.”  (Quotation  from 
Centennial  Booklet  of  B’er  Chayim  Congregation) . 

Four  years  after  the  founding  of  the  first  Jewish  Society  another  re- 
ligious movement  took  its  rise  in  Cumberland  which  resulted  in  one  of  the 
first  Religious  Orders  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  have  originated  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  membership  of  the  Redemptorist  Monastery,  then  associated  with 
the  Parish  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in  Cumberland,  Maryland,  were  four  young 
priests  burning  with  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  America.  They  were 
Fathers  Clarence  Walworth,  Isaac  Flecker,  Augustine  Hewitt  and  George 
Deshon.  They  were  joined  by  Father  Baker.  All  five  priests  were  con- 
verts to  Catholicity,  coming  from  various  Protestant  backgrounds.  Judging 
from  their  names  most  were  German  Protestants.  They  were  English- 
speaking  Catholic  priests,  and  prided  themselves  in  being  Americans.  They 
were  living  in  a Redemptorist  Community  the  majority  of  whose  members 
were  foreigners,  and  who  spoke  only  in  a foreign  tongue. 

The  five  priests  held  several  conferences  relative  to  a more  effective 
means  of  reaching  the  American  unchurched.  Finally,  they  asked  their 
Superiors  if  a Novitiate  could  be  established  for  English-speaking  novices. 
The  proposal  was  neither  received  nor  encouraged  by  the  Superiors.  Other 
quiet  talks  took  place.  Father  Isaac  Hecker  took  the  initiative.  In  behalf 
of  his  associate  priests  he  left  the  monastery  August  5,  18  57,  and  started  for 
Rome.  His  departure  was  considered  a violation  of  the  Vow  of  Obedience, 
and  he  was  dismissed  from  the  Congregation  August  29th  of  that  year.  The 
remaining  four  urged  Father  Hecker  to  appeal  to  the  Propaganda  Society, 
and  the  Holy  Father.  It  was  shortly  afterwards  that  they  too  were  released 
from  the  Redemptorist  Community.  This  was  March  16,  18  58.  Under 
the  sanction,  and  by  the  approval  of  Archbishop  Hughes  of  New  York  they 
began  the  organization  of  a new  society.  Father  Walworth,  not  agreeing, 
withdrew  and  took  a pastorate  in  the  Albany  Diocese.  Father  Hecker  be- 
came the  first  Superior.  June  19,  18  58,  the  cornerstone  of  their  church 
was  laid,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  The  Apostle  in  New  York  City.  Thus 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  can  lay  claim  to  one  of  the  first  Catholic  Orders 
originating  in  the  United  States,  known  throughout  the  world  today  as  The 
Paulist  Fathers.  The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  in  Cumber- 
land is  to  be  found  in  "A  Century  of  Growth,”  Volume  I,  by  Father 
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Thomas  Stanton  from  which  the  above  account  was  taken.  The  Redemp- 
torist  Order  was  succeeded  by  the  Carmelites  who  were  here  but  a short 
period.  They  were  followed  by  the  Westphalian  and  Bavarian  Capuchins 
in  1875  when  the  Pennsylvania  Province  was  formed.  Father  Marius  is 
the  Superior. 

Three  native  sons  of  Allegany  County  have  risen  to  the  highest 
positions  of  rank  in  their  respective  churches:  His  Eminence,  Edward  Car- 
dinal Mooney  of  Detroit,  from  St.  Peter’s  Catholic  Church  in  Mt.  Savage, 
Maryland;  The  Right  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Barth,  Bishop  of  Tennessee, 
from  St.  George’s  Episcopal  Church,  also  of  Mt.  Savage;  and  the  Right 
Reverend  John  Gardner  Murray,  deceased,  Bishop  of  Maryland,  from  St. 
Peter’s  Episcopal  Church,  Lonaconing,  Maryland. 

Between  the  coming  of  Washington  to  Wills  Creek  in  17  5 3,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  in  1842  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  in 
18  50,  most  of  the  religious  organizations  in  Cumberland  were  established. 
From  these  have  sprung  additional  parishes  making  up  the  present  total  of 
forty-two  churches.  If  all  the  residents  of  Cumberland  were  members  each 
congregation  would  consist  of  about  one  thousand  people. 


SLOAN  GLASS  COMPANY 

Cumberland,  Maryland 

Phone:  21}  8 

CUT  GLASS  FOR  TABLE  AND  HOME 

AGENTS  WANTED 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

THE  JOHN  I.  VANDEGRIFT  CO.,  Inc.  iqot 

General  Contractors 

Liberty  Trust  Building  Cumberland,  Maryland 


For  Better  Accommodations,  Phone:  Frostburg  655 — Dining  Room  1076 

CLARYSVILLE  INN  Erected  in  1807 

Motel— Cocktail  Lounge— Restaurant— Banquet  Rooms 

On  Route  40  between  Frostburg  and  Cumberland  ...  In  continuous 
operation  for  almost  150  years  . . . Now  the  most  popular  entertaining 
spot  on  the  historic  National  Pike  (Route  40)  ...  Hot  water  heated  . . . 
Large  15x15  foot  rooms  . . . Large  picture  windows  looking  out  upon 
mountain  scenery  . . . Catering  to  private  banquets  and  parties. 
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Early  History  of  the  State  Teachers 
College,  Frostburg,  Maryland 

By 


John  L.  Dunkle 


The  State  Teachers  College  at  Frostburg  was  created  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Maryland  in  March,  1898.  Who  sponsored  the 
amendment  to  the  budget  bill  to  establish  the  school?  What  compromises 
were  made  among  the  local  delegates?  What  trades,  if  any,  were  made  to 
further  the  legislation?  Even  after  the  lapse  of  less  than  threescore  years, 
much  has  been  lost  to  enable  us  to  answer  these  questions. 

The  Journal  of  the  House  of  Delegates  for  the  Session  of  1898  at  page 
113  5 shows  that  at  the  morning  session  on  Friday,  March  2 5,  1898,  meet- 
ing at  1 1 a.  m.,  a bill  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  state  government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30  th  day  of 
September,  1899,”  was  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Further,  that  on  page  1267  of  the  Journal,  the  House  resumed 
its  meeting  at  3:30  p.  m.  on  Thursday,  March  31,  1898,  and  at  4 p.  m. 
special  business  of  the  day  was  taken  up,  which  consisted  of  House  Bill  742, 
the  General  Appropriation  Bill. 

The  Journal  shows  that  three  amendments  to  the  Appropriation  Bill 
were  offered,  apparently  from  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  one  by  John 
Leake  of  Vale  Summit,  Allegany  County,  which  amendment  reads  "For  the 
erection  of  a building  at  Frostburg,  Allegany  County,  to  be  known  as  State 
Normal  School  No.  2,  the  sum  of  $20,000;  and  for  the  support  of  said 
school  when  established  $5,000  annually,  provided,  however,  that  the 
people  of  the  town  of  Frostburg  furnish  the  ground  for  the  site  of  said 
building  and  deed  the  same  to  the  state.”  The  records  show  that  the 
amendment  passed  and  was  signed  by  the  Governor  as  worded  above. 

The  record  as  transcribed  seems  clear  until  examined  against  accepted 
accounts  made  by  James  Campbell  of  Barton,  Allegany  County,  who  was, 
along  with  Mr.  Leake,  a delegate  from  the  county.  "Uncle  Jimmie”  as  he 
was  familiarly  known  to  his  many  friends,  often  told  how  he,  having  access 
to  the  Budget  Bill,  inserted  the  amendment  creating  the  school  after  the 
Appropriation  Bill  had  been  completed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  responsible  for  the  amendment  and 
for  giving  to  Frostburg  the  privilege  of  having  the  school  and  the  obligation 
of  providing  a site  for  the  school.  Mr.  Leake  was  asked  by  Mr.  Campbell 
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to  sponsor  the  amendment  that  was  likely  contested  by  other  county  dele- 
gates. There  are  local  impressions  that  the  surmises  made  are  essentially 
what  happened. 

Public  spirited  citizens  of  Frostburg  raised  the  sum  of  $400  by  popular 
subscription  and  the  canvass  for  funds  reached  all  the  miners  even  in  the 
mines  and  pledges  were  charged  off  the  miners’  pay  by  the  operators.  A 
tract  of  about  three  acres  was  purchased  from  Frank  Beall  situated  between 
Loo  Street,  now  College  Avenue,  and  Oak  Street.  The  tract  had  long  been 
used  as  a church  and  fraternal  picnic  ground. 

The  site  was  accepted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  deeded  to  the 
State  and  an  invitation  was  tendered  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  Cornerstone  Laying  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  No.  2 of  Frosburg,  Maryland.  "A  procession  was  formed, 
headed  by  the  school  children  of  the  county,  and  the  cornerstone  was  laid  by 
the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master,  Thomas  J.  Shryock,  in  company  with 
His  Excellency,  Lloyd  Lowndes,  Governor  of  Maryland,  assisted  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  Officers  in  the  presence  of  a large  concourse  of  people.  The 
oration  was  by  P.  G.  Master,  John  M.  Carter.  His  Excellency,  Lloyd 
Lowndes,  addressed  the  assembly  setting  forth  the  progress  of  education  in 
the  public  schools  in  the  western  counties  of  the  state.” 

The  late  Harry  Fuller,  contractor  at  the  cornerstone  laying  was  told  by 
the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master  as  he  placed  the  Jewel  of  his  office 
around  Mr.  Fuller’s  neck  to  go  ahead  and  lay  the  cornerstone  as  he  then 
represented  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master. 

The  school  opened  on  September  15,  1902,  with  fifty-seven  students 
enrolled.  That  number  soon  rose  to  ninety-four — twenty-three  "young 
gentlemen”  and  seventy-one  "young  ladies.” 

On  September  18th,  two  teachers  with  their  pupils,  grades  one  through 
eight,  were  transferred  from  Beall  School  to  the  Normal  School  and  the 
new  practice  and  observation  school  was  named  the  model  school.  Thus, 
the  College  began  with  Edmund  Dandridge  Murdaugh  as  Principal  and 
Charles  E.  Dryden  as  Vice  Principal.  Mr.  Dryden  was  an  excellent  coach 
in  men’s  sports  and  for  three  years  had  a football  team  that  is  still  re- 
membered and  boasted  of  as  never  defeated  and  one  year  not  even  scored 
against.  Many  of  the  towns  had  semi-professional  teams  in  the  area  and 
played  the  new  college’s  team. 

The  school  did  not  make  provisions  for  resident  students  until  1919 
when  a residence  hall  was  built  for  women.  From  the  Fiftieth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  we  read:  "With  this  building  which  is 
to  contain  a reception  parlor  and  a library,  where  books  will  be  placed  so 
kindly  donated  to  the  school  by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Baer,  the  library  of  Dr.  Baer 
so  long  and  so  kindly  remembered  as  the  Assistant  Principal.”  A bronze 
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plaque  giving  his  name,  years  of  birth  and  death  is  in  the  hall  of  the 
original  building. 

The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  were  the  trustees  of  the 
Normal  School  and  students  who  were  recommended  to  the  school  by  a 
trustee,  received  a scholarship  that  gave  free  tuition.  All  graduates  after 
two  years  of  successful  teaching  received  from  the  State  Board  of  Education 
a gold  seal  that  was  added  to  their  diplomas  and  certified  that  the  graduate 
was  certificated  for  life  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Maryland. 

On  June  20,  1905,  the  members  of  the  two  classes  which  had  graduated 
met  and  organized  into  an  Alumni  Association  and  Mr.  Murdaugh,  the 
Principal,  presided  each  Saturday  morning  over  a graduates’  study  club  in 
order  to  further  the  professional  and  educational  adjustments  of  the  alumni. 
It  must  have  been  a very  wonderful  experience  for  the  teachers  in  service. 

Two  enrollment  problems  confronted  the  new  school — for  high  schools 
were  not  easily  accessible  to  all  students,  nor  was  high  school  graduation  one 
of  the  goals  of  most  students.  To  bridge  these  gaps,  the  normal  school 
offered  in  addition  to  two  years  of  professional  work,  two  years  of  secondary 
work  that  was  certified  to  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  the  equivalent 
of  high  school  graduation.  The  secondary  work  was  discontinued  in  1919 
when  the  high  school  program  became  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
students  seeking  high  school  work. 

The  Normal  School  Song,  written  in  1916,  except  for  a few  changes, 
continues  to  be  the  college  song  today.  The  words  by  Isabel  V.  Kinnison, 
Class  of  1917  were  to  the  music,  "Summer  Now  Has  Come  Among  Us,” 
by  Pinsuti. 

With  an  old  historic  background, 

In  a town  by  mountain  cool, 

Where  the  heavens  are  the  bluest, 

Stands  our  dear  State  Normal  School. 

Every  year  she  bravely  faces, 

Cold  and  sleet  and  icy  breeze, 

And  in  spring  she  greets  the  robins, 

Building  homes  in  all  her  trees. 

Stately  trees  surround  the  buildings, 

But  the  ones  that  stir  the  soul, 

Are  the  first  of  all  which  greet  us, 

Dignity  and  Self -control A 


* Dignity  and  Self-control  were  the  names  of  two  Colorado  Blue  Spruces  planted,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  walk  leading  to  the  main  entrance.  They  have  been  replaced  by  lower 
growing  shrubbery. 

John  L.  Dunkle  was  president  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Frostburg  from  1923  to 
1945. 
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Recent  Paleontological  Discoveries  in 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  Bone  Cave 

By 


Brother  G.  Nicholas,  F.S.C. 

La  Salle  High  School,  Cumberland,  Maryland 


One  of  the  richest  sources  of  mammalian  remains  of  the  Pleistocene  era 
to  be  found  on  the  North  American  Continent  was  uncovered  in  1912  with 
the  discovery  of  the  Cumberland  Bone  Cave  about  3 miles  north-west  of 
Cumberland,  Maryland.  At  that  time  the  Western  Maryland  Railway, 
blasting  through  a limestone  ridge  along  the  town  of  Corrigansville,  Mary- 
land, exposed  a number  of  fossils.  For  a time  the  worth  of  these  fossils  was 
not  recognized  by  those  working  on  the  construction  of  the  cut  and  many  of 
the  bones  were  lost.  However,  an  amateur  naturalist  visited  the  site  one 
day  and  immediately  recognized  the  worth  of  the  remains.  He  contacted 
Dr.  J.  W.  Gidley  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  who  spent  the 
next  three  years  excavating  and  classifying  the  bones  discovered. 

Originally,  a sinkhole  had  existed  at  the  top  of  the  ridge  which  is  com- 
posed of  Keyser  limestone,  with  the  rock  strata  perpendicular  to  the  present 
surface.  Animals  moving  down  to  nearby  Wills  Creek  fell  into  the  sink- 
hole and  dropped  into  a cavern  about  one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface. 
It  was  this  cave  that  was  explored  when  the  railroad  made  its  cut  through 
the  ridge.  The  shaft  leading  into  the  cave  had  developed  along  the  line  of 
cleavage  in  the  limestone.  As  a result  of  projecting  rocks,  the  bones  were 
broken  up  by  the  time  they  reached  the  bottom.  Becoming  intermingled 
with  the  dirt  and  breccia  of  the  cave,  many  of  the  fragments  became 
cemented  together  so  as  to  make  identification  difficult.  However,  Dr. 
Gidley  was  able  to  identify  45  distinct  species  of  mammals  before  the  cave 
was  blocked  by  the  Western  Maryland  in  1915.  After  Dr.  Gidley ’s  death 
in  1931,  Dr.  C.  Lewis  Gazin,  curator  of  vertebrate  paleontology  at  the 
United  States  National  Museum  completed  classification  of  the  remains. 

In  November  1950,  while  investigating  possibilities  of  re-opening  the 
Cumberland  Bone  Cave,  the  author  noted  a small  opening  across  the  tracks 
from  the  original  entrance.  By  tracing  the  rock  strata,  it  was  determined 


Brother  Nicholas  belongs  to  the  Religious  Order,  known  as  Christian  Brothers.  His 
home  is  in  Philadelphia.  This  article  is  taken  from  a lecture  first  delivered  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Science  last  December  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Brother  Nicholas  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Speleological 
Society. 
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This  is  a Baltimore  and  Ohio  train  on  the  North  Branch  Bridge  at  North  Branch,  Mary- 
land, about  five  miles  east  of  Cumberland.  It  was  constructed  by  Wendel  Bollman  after 
the  original  covered  wooden  span  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Confederate  soldiers  in  1861. 
The  picture  is  from  the  collection  of  the  late  F.  E.  Rath  bun.  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Garrett  County.  The  picture  is  used  with  the  permission  of  the  Garrett  County  Historical 
Society. 

that  the  cave  had  actually  been  cut  in  half  by  the  railroad  and  that  Dr.  Gid- 
ley  had  explored  just  the  southern  sector.  Immediately  the  opposite  section 
was  entered  and  just  inside,  the  left  ramus  of  the  mandible  of  Euractus  vita- 
biltSy  an  extinct  type  of  bear,  was  found.  This  was  an  indication  that  this 
portion  of  the  cave  had  also  served  as  a depository  for  many  bones  and  so 
excavations  were  begun.  In  the  course  of  several  years  work,  two  rooms, 
connected  by  a narrow  passageway  were  discovered.  The  first  is  ten  feet 
long  by  six  feet  wide  and  was  excavated  to  a depth  of  three  feet  while  the 
second  room,  which  is  slightly  larger  than  the  first,  was  excavated  to  a depth 
of  four  feet.  The  excavation  itself  was  rather  difficult  since  the  dust  raised 
in  the  small  chamber  made  breathing  and  seeing  difficult.  Also,  each 
shovelful  of  dirt  had  to  be  sifted  since  some  of  the  bone  fragments  are  only 
/s  of  an  inch  in  size.  As  a result,  progress  was  slow  but  since  each  bucket- 
ful of  dirt  disclosed  some  new  bones,  the  work  was  not  too  discouraging. 

Finally,  the  work  had  progressed  so  far  that  there  was  danger  of  rocks, 
loosened  by  the  excavation,  falling  onto  the  railroad  tracks.  At  this  point 
the  Western  Maryland  agreed  to  remove  the  rocks  over  the  cave  so  that 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  rock  falls.  Several  thousand  cubic  feet  of  rock 
were  removed  and  in  doing  so,  more  chambers  were  revealed,  several  of 
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them  jammed  with  bones.  Actually,  very  little  of  the  cave  itself  exists,  a 
deep  gulch  in  the  rocks  marking  where  the  roof  of  the  cave  was  originally 
situated. 

Although  the  cataloguing  of  the  bones  has  not  as  yet  been  completed,  it 
is  already  apparent  that  this  new  section  of  the  Cumberland  Bone  Cave  has 
supplemented  many  of  Gidley’s  findings.  Not  only  have  additional  bones 
been  found  which  help  to  fill  out  gaps  in  previously  discovered  skeletons  but 
several  species  of  amphibians  have  been  discovered.  Previous  to  this  find 
only  mammalian  remains,  with  the  exception  of  a few  reptilian  remains  and 
one  fragment  of  a ruffed  grouse,  had  been  known  to  occur. 

The  accumulation  of  bones  must  have  been  gradual  although  all  the 
mammals  are  pre-Wisconsin  in  age.  The  remains  range  in  size  from  mas- 
tadon  to  bats  and  the  diversity  of  types  indicates  that  widely  varying  climate 
zones  must  have  existed  during  the  time  of  deposition.  In  the  one  cave  have 
been  found  such  types  as  the  wolverine,  grizzly  bear,  and  M ustelidae  which 
are  native  to  the  arctic.  In  the  same  cave  have  been  found  peccaries,  which 
are  the  most  numerous  types  represented,  tapirs,  and  an  antelope  possibly 
related  to  the  present  day  eland,  all  of  which  are  indigenous  at  present  to 
tropical  regions.  Ground  hogs,  rabbits,  coyote  and  hare  remains  are  in- 
dicative of  the  prairielands,  but  on  the  other  hand  such  water- loving 
animals  as  beaver  and  muskrat  would  suggest  a more  humid  condition. 

Several  explanations  have  been  given  for  this  puzzling  variety  of  species, 
but  the  most  logical  seems  to  be  that  the  remains  collected  during  a suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  allow  for  a gradual  change  in  climate  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other.  If  a time  range  of  fifty  thousand  years  is  postulated  for 
the  length  of  time  necessary  to  accomplish  this  then  the  diversity  of  bones 
can  be  easily  accounted  for  and  still  place  the  remains  in  the  age  usually  as- 
signed to  them.  Before  the  advance  of  the  last  ice  sheet,  a semi-tropical 
climate  pervaded  the  region.  Then,  with  the  advancing  ice  sheet,  the  tropi- 
cal animals  migrated  south  and  the  land  became  the  habitat  of  animals 
native  to  the  arctic  region.  Hence,  it  is  not  all  unusual  to  find  peccary  bones 
intermingled  with  martens  and  specimens  of  the  Ursidae. 


FREDLOCK'S  FUNERAL  HOME 

PIEDMONT 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Phone:  3011 
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The  Itinerant  Perikomian 

(The  Roving  Reporter) 

"THE  LAND,”  published  by  Friends  of  The  Land,  Louis  Bromfield, 
Chairman,  is  published  Quarterly  at  Belair,  Maryland.  Russell  Lord  is 
Editor.  His  wife,  Kate  Lord,  is  Art  Editor. 

In  its  Summer  Issue  (19  53)  pages  191-19  5 describe  the  advent  of 
Tableland  Trails,  including  the  address  of  Hamilton  Owens.  The  il- 
lustrations are  by  Kate  Lord.  The  Editor  of  Tableland  Trails  spent  a 
most  pleasant  afternoon  with  the  Lords  this  early  fall.  The  Land  has  a wide 
and  representative  coverage.  Every  phase  of  conservation  comes  within  its 
practiced  and  discriminating  view.  It  presents  such  a wide  range  of  subjects 
dealing  with  the  American  way  of  life,  with  those  essential  factors  of  exist- 
ence on  the  land,  that  it  provides  the  means  of  nurturing  in  the  school  and 
home  some  of  those  basic  ideals  of  our  forefathers  which  the  present  genera- 
tion finds  hard  to  evaluate  and  emulate.  All  Americans  who  are  concerned 
with  the  decentralist  concept  of  a future  American  social  order  based  on 
husbandry  will  find  The  Land  a lodestone  of  the  best  minds. 

TREMENDOUS  GAS  DEVELOPMENTS  in  Randolph  County  is 
featured  in  "UMVA  News  Topics”  in  October  1953  issue.  The  Elkins- 
Inter  Mountain  said  editorially,  "developments  to  date  seem  to  be  grounds 
for  hope  that  our  county  is  receiving  a real  economic  shot  in  the  arm.”  It 
appears  that  this  promising  new  field  is  being  developed  by  the  Benedum 
interests.  The  Cumberland  and  Allegany  Gas  Company  is  already  con- 
structing pipe- lines  into  this  district. 

TRINITY  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH,  Cumber- 
land, Maryland,  is  observing  its  Centennial  this  Fall.  Quoting  from 
"History  of  Trinity”  by  Rev.  William  von  Spreckelsen:  "Trinity  was  prop- 
erly organized  on  January  30,  18  53,  by  five  men:  George  Damm,  Friedrich 
Dreyer,  George  Meister,  Johannes  Nold,  who  were  members  of  St.  Luke’s, 
and  Heinrich  Richter.  Their  withdrawal  from  St.  Luke’s  was  prompted  by 
the  refusal  of  a demand  that  Luther’s  Catechism  be  taught  in  the  school 
maintained  by  St.  Luke’s  congregation.  The  Vestry  had  appointed  a teacher 
named  Carl  Brauer,  who  was  a member  of  Pastor  Keyl’s  congregation  in 
Baltimore. 

After  advising  with  Pastor  Keyl,  who  was  one  of  the  Saxon  forefathers 
and  founders  of  our  Synod,  Teacher  Brauer,  against  the  objection  of  the 
minister  of  St.  Luke’s  insisted  that  duty  required  him  to  teach  Luther’s  Cate- 
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chism  to  his  pupils.  He  was  supported  in  his  contention  by  four  members, 
two  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Church  Council.  His  dismissal 
followed,  together  with  the  withdrawal  from  St.  Luke’s  of  four  members, 
who  possessed  enough  Lutheran  consciousness  to  demand  that  their  children 
should  share  what  their  fathers  had  handed  down  to  them.  The  first  Pastor 
of  Trinity,  the  Rev.  F.  Julius  Blitz,  came  to  Cumberland  in  response  to  our 
Call,  from  Dessen,  Cape  Girardeau  County,  Missouri,  and  was  installed  on 
October  5,  1 8 5 3.”  The  present  Pastor  is  the  Rev.  Gerhard  A.  Wagner. 

EMMANUEL  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  The  Rev.  H.  Maunsell 
Richardson,  Rector,  is  celebrating  this  Fall  its  Sesqui-Centennial.  The  Rev. 
Richardson  has  prepared  and  published  a book  "The  Church  on  the  Fort” 
with  pictures  of  this  imposing  structure  and  portraits  of  most  of  its  Rectors, 
a total  of  twenty-four  having  served  Emmanuel  since  1803.  The  Rev. 
John  Kewley,  the  first  Rector,  was  formerly  a doctor.  He  was  ordained 
priest  by  Bishop  Claggett,  the  first  Bishop  of  Maryland. 

The  first  twenty- four  years  of  Emmanuel  were  without  a church  build- 
ing and  without  a clergyman- leader.  The  congregation  held  its  services  in 
the  log-cabin  church  of  the  Lutherans  on  the  present  site  of  St.  Paul’s 
Lutheran  Church.  The  Presbyterians  at  first  worshipped  there  also.  By 
1830  Emmanuel’s  first  church  home,  a brick  affair,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Assistant  Bishop  of  Virginia,  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Meade.  Shortly 
afterwards  Emmanuel’s  new  Rector,  the  Rev.  Leonard  Holliday  Johns,  was 
ordained  a priest.  From  then  on  Emmanuel  has  been  continuously  served 
by  outstanding  and  successful  Rectors. 

The  brick  church  was  replaced  by  the  present  Gothic  stone  structure  in 
1849.  Rev.  Richardson’s  History  of  Emmanuel  contains  many  items  of 
special  interest,  such  as  Octavius  Perinchief  and  the  Buels.  Quoting  from 
page  17:  "Mr.  Buel  (The  Rev.  Samuel  Buel)  was  the  first  of  three  brothers 
to  serve  the  parish  as  rectors.  His  next  younger  brother,  Rev.  David  Hill- 
house  Buel,  followed  immediately  in  his  steps,  and  his  youngest  brother, 
Rev.  Clarence  Buel,  a half-century  later.  Each  of  the  Buels  was  present 
for  critical  events  in  the  life  of  Emmanuel,  and  today  their  memorial  still 
stands,  the  present  building  of  Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church.” 

In  the  back  of  "The  Church  on  the  Fort”  are  appendices.  Appendix 
One  reveals  that  the  first  Vestry  on  record  ( 1 8 53  ) was  composed  of  the 
following:  David  Lynn,  Upton  Bruce,  Hanson  Briscoe,  Patrick  Murdock, 
Robert  Tevis,  George  Hebb,  John  Beall  and  William  Hilleary.  The  first 
Warden  was  John  Galloway  Lynn.  The  present  Wardens  are  Somerville 
Nicholson  and  George  F.  Hazelwood.  Appendix  Two  is  a Book  of  Me- 
morials compiled  by  Miss  Margery  Ivolue  Muncaster,  and  Appendix  Three 
consists  of  short  biographical  sketches  of  the  twenty- four  rectors. 
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Rev.  Perinchief  served  the  parish  during  the  Civil  War  ministering  to  a 
congregation  of  divided  loyalties.  The  parish  was  in  serious  debt.  While 
at  St.  George’s  in  Mt.  Savage  he  became  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Allegany  County. 

WESTERN  MARYLAND  DAY,  Tuesday,  May  19,  1953,  was  ob- 
served in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gymnasium,  Cumberland,  Maryland.  The 
Luncheon  was  attended  by  almost  three  hundred  business  and  professional 
men,  comprising  membership  in  all  the  service  clubs.  The  Guests  of  Honor 
were  the  officials  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western 
Maryland  Railway  when  through  Vice  President  Burton  Faust  of  the 
National  Speleological  Society  the  Western  Maryland  was  presented  with  a 
Certificate  of  Award  for  its  natural  assistance  in  the  restoration  of  the  Cum- 
berland Bone  Cave.  Mr.  Faust  presented  the  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Grosz, 
President  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railway.  Mr.  Grosz  gave  an  address 
following  the  presentation.  Brother  Nicholas,  who  supervised  the  excava- 
tion and  did  so  much  to  arouse  new  interest  in  this  cave,  had  a part  in  the 
program. 

GOVERNOR  THEODORE  R.  McKELDIN,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  motored  to  Oakland,  Maryland,  October  5th  of  this  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dedicating  the  first  tree  farm  in  Garrett  County.  The  day  was  clear 
and  warm,  the  forest  foliage  was  at  its  autumnal  best.  After  a Luncheon 
at  the  William  James  Hotel  sponsored  by  the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce a group  of  over  one  hundred  Garrett  County  citizens  motored,  along 
with  the  Governor,  to  Virgil  Steyer’s  Tree  Farm,  consisting  of  ninety-six 
acres.  This  farm  is  located  near  the  bank  of  the  Potomac  River  adjacent 
to  a village  called  Steyer,  founded  by  Virgil’s  ancestor.  After  the  pre- 
liminary exercises,  including  the  address  by  Virgil  Steyer,  which  is  appended 
to  this  account,  and  after  the  Southern  High  School  Band,  dressed  in  their 
bright  red  uniforms  expertly  played  a short  concert,  the  Governor  made  the 
address  of  Dedication. 

When  the  program  had  been  completed  the  whole  assemblage  of  men 
and  women  strolled  leisurely  over  a marked  path  through  the  forest  for  over 
a mile,  directed  by  the  personnel  of  the  Maryland  Forestry.  Governor  and 
Mrs.  McKeldin  were  in  the  hiking  party,  and  also  stayed  to  watch  an  ex- 
hibition of  chopping  and  sawing  logs  by  crew  members  of  local  lumber 
companies.  This  event  marks  a new  era  in  local  conservation  practice. 
The  State  of  Maryland  is  annually  planting  thousand  of  seedlings  in  not 
only  the  state-owned  but  privately-owned  forests  of  Garrett  County  of 
which  two-thirds  of  its  acreage  remains  devoted  to  the  growth  of  trees. 

The  following  is  a brief  history  of  the  cuttings  made  on  the  Virgil  T. 
Steyer  tree  farm  as  told  by  Mr.  Steyer: 
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Ice  skating  on  the  Potomac  near  Riverside  Park,  circa  1890.  This  was  among  the  im- 
portant social  events  of  the  winter  season  at  that  time.  Men  and  women,  together  with 
children  joined  in  various  ice  frolics.  The  adults  and  children  often  dressed  formally  for 
the  occasion,  the  men  wearing  high  silk  hats.  From  Herman  J.  Miller  Collection  of  his- 
torical pictures. 


"In  the  year  1892,  my  father,  John  T.  Steyer,  purchased  this  9 6 acres  of 
land.  Just  a few  years  previous  to  this  purchase,  the  timber  had  been  a vir- 
gin stand  but  had  been  clear-cut  before  my  father  acquired  it.  Clear  cutting 
in  that  day  was  quite  different  from  what  it  is  today,  since  only  choice  trees 
were  removed.  Several  species,  such  as  maple,  chestnut,  hickory  and  others 
had  very  little  or  no  market  value.  These  were  left  standing  and  became  a 
source  of  income  to  the  owner  as  these  species  of  wood  became  more  and 
more  useful  and  the  demand  for  them  increased. 

"Father  reared  a large  family,  and  when  extra  cash  was  needed  through  the 
years,  he  would  cut  pulpwood  and  hew  railroad  ties,  for  which  he  always  had 
a ready  market. 

"In  1915,  he  sold  this  timber.  The  writer  supervised  the  cutting.  Trees 
that  were  large  enough  (14  to  16  inches  in  diameter)  were  made  into  cross- 
ties, and  larger  trees  were  considered  saw  timber.  Care  was  taken  not  to 
damage  the  small  timber  when  felling  the  larger  trees.  Trees  that  if  left  to 
grow  would  make  several  ties  in  a few  years,  were  not  cut.  This  rule  was 
applied  to  all  timber  cut.  In  this  cutting  we  removed  more  than  200,000 
board  feet.  The  following  year  we  loaded  out  several  car  loads  of  pulpwood 
which  was  cut  from  the  tops  of  the  previously  felled  trees. 

"In  1932,  this  timberland  produced  another  200,000  board  feet  of  lumber, 
using  the  same  method  of  selective  cutting. 

"After  father’s  death,  the  writer  purchased  this  land  from  the  Estate  in 
1946.  I have  been  using  the  same  method  of  selective  cutting,  which  the 
family  used  for  nearly  50  years.  We  knew  nothing  then  of  a scientific  meth- 
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od  of  timber  selection  and  conservation,  yet  we  find  we  have  followed  a very 
profitable  method  of  utilizing  our  land  holdings. 

"In  1947, 1 began  some  forest  stand  improvements  of  my  own  by  removing 
inferior  woods  and  diseased  and  damaged  trees,  which  cutting  will  permit  the 
young  healthy  profitable  species  to  produce  good  timber  more  rapidly.  That 
cutting  was  a thinning  operation.  This  thinning  provided  an  excellent  yield 
of  mine  material  per  acre.  A good  cover  crop  was  left  on  the  land  to  grow 
and  develop  into  a new  crop  of  quality  timber.  It  is  estimated  that  with  the 
completion  of  this  thinning,  the  yield  will  have  been  approximately  300,000 
board  feet.” 

THE  MONONGAHELA  NATIONAL  FOREST  has  recently  pub- 
lished a brochure  that  should  be  of  great  value  to  our  Tableland  Family. 
It  is  descriptive  of  five  tours  originating  at  Elkins,  West  Virginia.  The 
brochure  can  be  produced  by  writing  to  Monongahela  National  Forest 
Headquarters,  Elkins,  West  Virginia. 

MRS.  ARTIE  PUGH  SHAFFER  OF  HOMER,  OHIO,  recently  in- 
formed our  desk  that  sets  of  Maud  Pugh’s  "History  of  the  Capon  Valley” 
are  available  for  $10.00  by  writing  her  direct.  This  set  is  of  great  value  to 
those  whose  roots  are  in  the  Upper  Potomac  and  the  Eastern  Panhandle. 
Books  on  local  genealogy  are  rather  hard  to  get.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful. 

CAL  PRICE  GETS  FOREST  NAMESAKE 

From  Charleston  Gazette  of  Tuesday , October  6th 

Calvin  W.  Price,  homespun  editor  of  a country  weekly,  received  a per- 
manent memorial  to  his  name  yesterday.  The  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission formally  named  a new  11,000  acre  state  forest  in  Price’s  home 
county  of  Pocahontas  as  "The  Calvin  W.  Price  State  Forest.” 

Price  is  the  veteran  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Pocahontas  Times.  His 
personal  comments  in  the  weekly  have  been  widely  quoted  and  the  editor 
has  made  countless  public  appearances  as  an  after-dinner  speaker. 

The  new  state  forest  consists  of  a boundary  purchased  by  the  state  from 
the  New  River  Company  of  Mount  Hope.  It  is  located  in  the  southern 
end  of  Pocahontas  County,  with  some  three  or  four  hundred  acres  spreading 
over  into  Greenbrier  County. 

The  commission  said  the  forest  would  be  used  chiefly  as  a public  hunt- 
ing domain.  It  is  located  adjacent  to  Watoga  State  Park,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Marlinton,  the  Pocahontas  County  seat  and  Price’s  home  town. 

FESTIVALS  IN  THE  TABLELAND.  State,  County,  and  Inter- 
County  Festivals  are  becoming  a year-round  promotional  activity  through- 
out the  Tri-State  area.  The  Festivals  for  195  3 broke  all  attendance  records. 
The  pageantry,  parades,  exhibits,  all  reflected  a high  degree  of  thoughtful 
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High  water  in  Potomac  River.  This  river  has  been  the  agent  of  destructive  floods  not 
only  to  communities  along  its  banks  but  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  The  Canal 
suffered  several  break-downs  from  floods  during  its  hundred  years  of  transportation  serv- 
ice. The  Potomac  Club  Building  is  in  center  background.  On  hill  in  far  background  is 
a mansion  owned  by  the  Carpenters.  It  was  built  around  1828.  From  Herman  J.  Miller 
Collection  of  historial  pictures.  Picture  taken  of  flood  in  1889. 

preparation.  At  present  West  Virginia  is  leading  the  pace  by  a considerable 
margin.  The  earliest  festival  is  the  Maple  Syrup  Festival  at  Meyersdale, 
Pennsylvania,  which  will  take  place  April  1,  2,  3,  19  54.  Meyersdale  is 
the  Maple  Syrup  capital  of  the  mid-Allegheny  Mountains.  Recently  there 
is  talk  of  Garrett  County  promoting  a Turkey  Festival  around  the  same 
time  as  its  Autumn-Leaf  Excursion  sponsored  and  promoted  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad.  It  presently  leads  all  the  other  Tri-State  counties 
in  turkey  production. 


FOREST  FIRES  in  the  Tablelands  devoured  trees  covering  over  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  acres  despite  every  precaution  including  the 
closing  of  the  hunting  season.  19  5 3 will  be  remembered  as  having  had  the 
most  protracted  period  of  rainless  days  ever  recorded.  Many  of  our  most 
reliable  streams  went  dry  thus  destroying  the  fish.  Next  year  the  planting 
of  the  streams  must  start  from  scratch.  West  Virginia  suffered  most  by  the 
drought  and  fires.  One  of  the  oddities  that  occurred  was  in  Garrett  County, 
Maryland,  where  only  five  hundred  acres  were  burned  all  the  while  the 
hunting  season  was  opened.  Since  the  hunters  were  not  in  West  Virginia 
forests,  what  caused  such  a large  acreage  to  be  destroyed? 
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ACROSS  THE  DESK 

The  Sunday  Evening  Times,  Cumberland,  Maryland,  December  20,  1953. 


By  J.  William  Hunt 

Allegany  County  Historical  Society  Reorganized  After  Eight  Years  of  In- 
activity— Numerous  Individuals  Have  Contributed  to  the  Historical 
Treasury  of  the  Cumberland  Area — Research  Most  Desirable 
Form  of  Supporting  Effort. 


Preliminaries  have  been  completed  for  reorganization  of  the  Allegany 
County  Historical  Society,  and  a general  meeting  is  planned  early  in  the 
new  year. 

Appreciation  of  Cumberland  area  history  has  grown  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  there  is  an  increasing  realization  of  the  importance  of  collecting 
and  preserving  the  records  of  the  centuries  that  have  passed  since  the  Ohio 
Company  built  its  storehouse  and  stockade  at  this  juncture  of  Wills  Creek 
and  the  Potomac  River. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  the  Cumberland  Sesquicentennial  celebration  in 
1937,  a county  historical  society  was  formed  and  meetings  were  held  two  or 
three  times  a year  until  the  Second  World  War.  Since  June,  1945,  there 
have  been  no  meetings.  At  that  time,  however,  a nominating  committee 
was  named  by  Thomas  Lohr  Richards,  the  society  president.  This  com- 
mittee comprising  Miss  Mary  G.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Olive  Shirey  and  Mrs.  Esther 
Rosenbaum  has  recently  become  the  activating  force  in  reorganizing  the 
society.  After  several  exploratory  meetings  at  the  Cumberland  Free  Public 
Library  a list  of  nominees  was  sent  to  the  remaining  members  of  the  defunct 
organization  and  about  60  per  cent  responded. 

As  a result  of  the  balloting  the  following  officers  have  been  elected  for 
the  Allegany  County  Historical  Society: 

President,  Miss  Ruth  Clauson;  Vice  Presidents,  U.  S.  Senator  J.  Glenn 
Beall,  Circuit  Court  Judges  Morgan  C.  Harris  and  George  Henderson, 
former  Chief  Judge  of  the  State  Court  of  Appeals  D.  Lindley  Sloan,  and 
former  Attorney  General  William  C.  Walsh. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Esther  Rosenbaum;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Mrs.  G.  Mor- 
gan Smith;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Olive  Simpson;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Gertrude  G.  Smith,  and  Curator,  Miss  Mary  G.  Walsh. 

Trustees  (in  alphabetical  order)  are:  James  Alfred  Avirett,  Oliver  H. 
Bruce,  Jr.,  W.  Earle  Cobey,  Albert  A.  Doub,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Golladay,  Wil- 
liam A.  Gunter,  Charles  Z.  Heskett,  J.  William  Hunt,  Mrs.  Charles  L. 
Kopp,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Lowndes,  Miss  Margery  Muncaster,  W.  Wallace 
McKaig,  Mrs.  Orville  L.  Shirey,  J.  Carter  Shryock,  Miss  Anne  Sloan  and 
Horace  P.  Whitworth,  Sr. 
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The  Potomac.  This  is  how  the  river  looks  at  Doe  Gully  in  Allegany  County.  Courtesy 
of  A.  Aubrey  Bodine,  from  bis  ” Maryland , My  Maryland 

Mrs.  James  Walter  Thomas,  John  G.  Lynn  and  Thomas  L.  Richards 
were  the  incorporators  of  the  Allegany  County  Historical  Society  and  the 
certificate  of  incorporation  was  filed  for  record  December  22,  1937,  just  16 
years  ago  next  Tuesday.  There  were  67  charter  members  present  at  the 
first  meeting  and  the  late  Judge  Albert  A.  Doub  was  elected  first  president. 
An  attractive  seal  was  designed  by  John  Rawlings  Wentz,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  continue  this  seal  as  the  emblem  of  the  re-organized  society. 

Judge  Doub  headed  the  society  until  May,  1939,  when  he  retired. 
Thomas  L.  Richards  succeeded  to  the  presidency  and  served  until  1945. 
In  the  meantime  Finley  C.  Hendrickson  had  served  as  first  vice  president 
from  1 9 3 7 until  his  death. 

During  the  eight  years  from  1937  to  1945  the  society  had  acquired  a 
considerable  library  of  books,  papers,  scrapbooks  and  pictures,  also  filing 
cabinets  and  show  cases,  and  this  storehouse  of  valuable  material  has  been 
safeguarded  by  Miss  Walsh,  the  society’s  curator. 

Individuals  have  carried  the  torch  in  the  historical  field  here  in  doing  re- 
search, preserving  material,  collecting  information  and  writing  and  speaking 
on  area  history.  "Across  the  Desk,”  in  nine  years  as  a regular  Sunday 
feature  devoted  to  history  and  related  subjects,  has  come  to  know  the  valua- 
ble contribution  of  numerous  persons  in  the  historical  field. 

Outstanding  is  the  collection  of  area  pictures  owned  by  Herman  J. 
Miller.  These  hundreds  of  scenes,  some  dating  back  to  pre-Civil  War  days, 
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have  been  assembled  over  a long  period  and  are  an  invaluable  record  of 
local  events  and  people. 

Up  at  Eckhart  in  his  "Mountain  Museum”  John  "Red”  Morrissey  has 
painstakingly  gathered  an  impressive  array  of  mementoes  of  earlier  times. 

Authorities  on  various  phases  of  local  history  who  have  proved  helpful 
over  the  years  are  Associate  Judge  George  Henderson,  D.  Lindley  Sloan 
(former  Chief  Judge  State  Court  of  Appeals),  Oliver  H.  Bruce  (former 
Associate  Judge) , William  A.  Gunter,  Harry  I.  Stegmaier,  W.  Earle 
Cobey,  Clifton  E.  Fuller,  Alec  Sloan  and  Miss  Anne  Sloan,  William  M. 
Somerville,  W.  Wallace  McKaig,  Charles  Z.  Heskett,  Thomas  L.  Richards, 
F.  Brooke  Whiting,  Robert  MacDonald  Bruce,  James  Alfred  Avirett,  Col. 
F.  Edgerton  "Tony”  Powell,  Miss  Mary  G.  Walsh,  Miss  Ruth  Clauson, 
Edward  Dilger,  John  F.  Schaidt  and  Lloyd  Rawlings  among  others. 

Felix  G.  Robinson,  in  his  Tableland  Trails  quarterly,  has  assembled 
much  interesting  material. 

There  is  so  much  of  historical  value  remaining  to  be  explored  that  we 
hope  the  early  energies  of  the  Allegany  County  Historical  Society  will  be 
largely  devoted  to  research  and  the  collection  of  such  original  material  as 
diaries,  genealogies,  scrapbooks,  clippings,  reminiscences,  old  papers  and 
similar  data.  Too  few  realize  that  a seemingly  unimportant  family  record 
or  some  old  deed  or  other  bit  of  information  may  be  the  missing  link  needed 
to  clarify  or  complete  a portion  of  local  history.  It  is  not  enough  to  keep 
repeating  what  is  already  known,  but  it  is  worthwhile  to  amplify  and  ex- 
pand the  knowledge  already  available. 

The  fact  that  General  Daniel  Morgan,  of  Revolutionary  War  fame,  was 
a private  soldier  at  Fort  Cumberland  under  Braddock  and  Washington  in 
175  5;  was  given  499  lashes  on  the  bare  back  for  some  infringement  of  dis- 
cipline while  here,  and  returned  to  Cumberland  with  Washington  in  1794 
during  the  Whisky  Rebellion,  is  a sidelight  on  Fort  Cumberland’s  history 
that  was  brought  out  during  research  conducted  by  B.  Floyd  Flickinger  for 
his  forthcoming  biography  of  Morgan. 

The  Cumberland  area  and  Allegany  County  played  a tremendous  role 
in  the  early  development  of  this  nation,  and  now  is  the  time  for  hundreds  of 
interested  citizens  to  boost  the  objectives  of  the  organization  devoted  to 
making  this  county’s  role  better  known  throughout  Maryland  and  the 
United  States. 

FRIENDS VILLE,  MARYLAND,  the  oldest  settlement  in  Garrett 
County,  is  planning  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  incorporation  this  coming 
year.  In  1965  Friendsville  will  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  its  first  settle- 
ment. That  was  the  year  Charles,  John  and  Augustine  Friend  came  with 
their  families  and  built  their  homes  by  the  Youghiogheny  River,  purchasing 
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Bicycle  Built  for  Two.  Taken  on  stone  bridge  in  "Narrows.  Note  gas  well  derrick 
in  background.  The  gas  well  was  a "South  Sea  Bubble."  From  Herman  J.  Miller  Col- 
lection of  historical  pictures. 


the  whole  section  from  friendly  Indians.  By  reason  of  a sustained  mutual 
friendship  between  the  Friends  and  the  friendly  Indians  no  depredations  or 
massacres  occurred  in  that  vicinity.  Andrew,  another  brother,  settled  in 
Turkeyfoot,  now  Confluence,  Pennsylvania. 

THE  SESQUI-CENTENNIAL  OF  SOMERSET,  mentioned  in  the 
summer  issue,  will  take  place  during  1954,  climaxing  sometime  in  July.  The 
various  committees  are  meeting  steadily  and  real  progress  is  being  made. 
Somerset  should  prove  one  of  the  highlights  this  coming  season  not  only  for 
the  crowds  of  tourists  but  for  all  Tablelanders  from  Pittsburgh  to  White 
Sulphur  Springs. 


DEDICATION  OF  BRIDGEPORT  METHODIST  CHURCH 
took  place  October  2 5,  1953.  It  was  consecrated  by  the  resident  Bishop, 
The  Eight  Reverend  Lloyd  C.  Wicke.  The  Reverend  Vernon  C.  Cutright 
is  the  Pastor.  This  edifice  represents  the  latest  advance  in  ecclesiastical  art. 
It  was  made  possible  through  Michael  Late  Benedum  of  Pittsburgh,  a native 
son  of  Bridgeport.  Mr.  Benedum  has  always  shown  a deep  feeling  of  pride, 
loyalty  and  love  for  his  native  West  Virginia.  In  this  beautiful  church  every 
part  of  it  will  perpetually  symbolize  his  generous  spirit,  his  matured  taste, 
and  his  foresight  of  the  trend  of  the  Christian  faith  towards  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  symbols. 

Bridgeport  is  located  on  Route  50  about  four  miles  east  of  Clarksburg, 
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West  Virginia.  To  describe  the  innumerable  features  of  this  structure  would 
require  a lengthy  treatise.  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  feature  is  the 
Chancel  Window  comprised  of  fifteen  panels  created  by  Henry  Lee  Willet 
of  Philadelphia.  This  window  has  been  constructed  from  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent basic  principle  from  that  which  has  ever  before  been  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  stained  glass. 

POCAHONTAS  TIMES  REPORTS  on  October  22,  1953:  Last  Fri- 
day evening,  around  6:30  oclock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Hiner,  of  Mountain 
Grove,  saw  a good  sized  bear  running  in  front  of  their  car,  along  the  side  of 
the  road  by  the  Rider  Field,  near  the  Rider  Gap  of  Allegheny  Mountain. 
They  were  driving  along,  keeping  well  up  with  the  bear  and  meaning  no 
harm.  Just  then  the  bear  took  it  in  his  head  to  cross  the  road  and  head 
back  in  Lockridge  Mountain.  With  a shocking  bump  the  middle  of  the 
front  bumper  struck  the  head  of  the  bear  and  his  heavy  hind  quarters.  It 
put  the  big  bumper  out  of  line  and  crumpled  the  left  fender.  The  bear  was 
shoved  to  one  side,  and  was  not  run  over.  He  gave  out  a loud  bawl,  as  he 
recovered  himself  and  skurried  the  few  yards  into  the  forest. 

THE  ALLEGANY  MOUNTAIN  MUSEUM.  One  man,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Morrissey,  has  collected  more  valuable  relics  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  one  spot.  The  following  is  an  article, 
with  editorial  emendations,  appearing  in  the  feature  section  of  The  Balti- 
more Sun,  March  27,  1949,  by  Raymond  B.  O’Rourke: 

The  owner,  curator,  collector  and  guide  of  the  only  museum  west  of 
Hagerstown  in  Maryland  is  a former  taxi  driver,  car  polisher  and  test-car 
driver.  Fifty-five  year  old  John  N.  ("Red”)  Morrissey’s  Mountain  Museum 
is  a "very  special  device  to  make  the  eyes  of  sightseers  pop  right  out  of 
their  heads.”  A treasure  house  of  relics  is  housed  in  a large,  comfortable, 
old  frame  building  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  National  Pike  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Eckhart.  Amazement  begins  for  the  first- time- visitor  after  the  pearl 
button  on  the  doorway  is  pressed.  The  melody  of  Bavarian  chimes  is  heard 
faintly  inside.  The  door  is  swung  open  by  a large,  ruddy  complexioned 
man,  silhouetted  against  a room  ablaze  with  beauty.  The  sparkle  of  cut 
glass,  and  prisms,  the  glaze  of  old  china,  the  golden  glow  of  burnished 
brass,  the  highly  polished  copper  mugs,  the  satiny  sheen  of  fine  old  furni- 
ture— all  blend  into  the  warmth  of  "Red”  Morrissey’s  greeting. 

One  of  the  first  things  seen  is  a grandfather’s  clock  that  came  from  the 
home  of  Thomas  Johnson,  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from 
Maryland,  who  nominated  George  Washington  for  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Revolutionary  Army.  Johnson  later  became  the  first  elected  Governor 
of  Maryland.  A little  further  one  observes  a massive  settee.  "Lafayette 
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The  Allegany  Mountain  Museum,  Eckhart,  Maryland.  J.  N.  Morrisey  ("Red”)  owner, 
is  standing  behind  the  Bar.  Henry  Wiegand,  Master  Craftsman  of  Copper,  is  standing  in 
front.  Picture  by  A.  Aubrey  Bodine. 

may  have  sat  there  in  182  5,”  Morrissey  says.  By  way  of  explanation  he 
says  that  this  once  graced  the  mansion  of  George  Calmes  in  what  is  now 
Ridgeley,  West  Virginia.  Calmes  had  mo  daughters,  one  married  Roger 
Perry,  the  other  married  John  Hoye.  It  was  on  the  latter’s  land  that  the 
first  coal  was  mined  in  Allegany  County.  Morrissey  goes  on  to  say  "We 
know  that  General  Lafayette  was  entertained  by  the  Calmes.  We  know 
the  settee  was  there.  But  we  don’t  know  whether  the  mo  got  together.” 
When  Morrissey  took  over  the  building  in  193  8 it  had  been  a rough  and 
tumble  beer  joint,  with  a dance  every  Saturday  night  and  a fight  during  in- 
termission. His  first  move  was  to  lock  the  doors  for:  "we  could  see  that  a 
few  changes  had  to  be  made.”  From  his  home  in  Cumberland  he  brought 
antiques  he  had  collected  while  serving  as  part-time  chauffeur  for  the  late 
Frank  Lee  Carl,  once  dean  of  Western  Maryland  newspaper  men,  and  an 
historian  of  the  area.  It  was  from  Carl  that  Morrissey  learned  to  love  his- 
tory while  roaming  the  countryside,  rummaging  through  cellars  and  attics. 

Maryland’s  traditions  are  mirrored  in  collections  of  glass  bar  bottles 
from  early  Maryland  distilleries;  nickle-plated  race-horse  shoes,  hoof  scrap- 
ers, and  shoe  removers;  and  mo  hand-made  oyster  knives  from  the  Chesa- 
peake. Then  there  is  an  Indian  painting 'on  calf-skin,  a beaded  Indian 
knife  case,  and  a tomahawk  found  in  the  nearby  hills. 

The  ancient  carved  back  bar  is  covered  with  valuable  bisque,  china,  cut- 
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John  N.  Morrisey  reaching  for  an  old-fashioned  bar  bottle  in  his  Mountain  Museum  in 
Eckhart,  Maryland.  Eckhart  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  locale  for  the  first  commercial 
development  of  bituminous  coal  on  the  North  American  continent.  Picture  by  A.  Aubrey 

Bodine. 

glass  and  other  notable  bric-a-brac  and  objet  ddart.  Two  round  antique 
tables  of  solid  oak  accommodate  special  parties.  Inviting  armchairs  line 
the  wall  opposite  the  bar.  Everything — the  Tiffany  hall  lantern  over  the 
bar  and  the  brass  footrail  in  front  of  it,  the  barbershop  water  heater  atop  the 
pot-bellied  heating  stove,  the  mule  bells  from  the  old  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  are  of  enduring  curiosity. 

When  a party  arrives  at  the  Museum,  "Red”  has  a little  special  lunch 
prepared.  Hot  crab  cones  rest  on  dainty  old  china  plates.  A large  platter 
of  cold  meats  and  cheese  is  the  centerpiece.  And  there  are  copper  mugs 
full  of  foaming  beer  all  around.  The  provolone  cheese  is  aged  four  months 
in  the  cellar  of  John  Valenzano,  74-year-old  miner  who  lives  nearby.  He 
and  Morrissey  have  a "secret  formula”  for  preparing  it.  The  swattermach 
and  peptorone  are  specially  made  by  an  Eckhart  butcher.  There’s  country 
butter  from  an  Amish  farm  in  Garrett  County.  As  Morrissey  says  "The 
Amish  do  things  the  same  way  all  the  time;  the  quality  never  varies.”  His 
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beer  mugs  are  made  by  Dutch  Henry  Wiegand,  76-year-old  Cumberland 
artisan,  whose  earlier  hand-made  copper  wares  are  collectors’  pieces. 

When  his  guests  are  mellowed  by  the  museum  atmosphere,  the  gemut- 
licheit  mood  associated  with  'snacks,’  and  the  murmured  relaxed  conversa- 
tion of  miner  friends  in  for  a 'visit,’  he  likes  to  demonstrate  his  prize  posses- 
sions— his  collection  of  music  boxes.  He  interprets  the  scratchy  sections 
of  a recording  of  ''Sadie  Hogan”  played  on  a 1901  Edison  talking  machine; 
grins  as  he  grinds  out  ''School  Days”  on  an  old  barrel  organ;  utilizes  both 
hands  and  feet  to  operate  an  orchestrone,  an  instrument  that  looks  like  an 
organ  and  plays  a roll  like  a player  piano.  The  favorite  in  this  collection  is 
a Swiss  "Stella”  Music  Box  that  plays  Mendelssohn’s  Wedding  March  by 
means  of  a perforated  steel  disc.  Morrissey  has  a standing  offer  of 
$1,000.00  for  this  Swiss  Music  Box.  It  has  a superb  tone. 

But  of  special  historic  value  are  his  collections  of  early  pictures  and 
maps.  Like  Herman  Miller,  Morrissey  has  been  alerted  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  old  prints.  Here  one  can  grasp  at  a glance  the  early  life  in  Alle- 
gany County,  Maryland. 

Historical  motorcades  and  similar  groups  interested  in  visiting  land- 
marks should  start  the  day  at  this  Museum  and  it  would  be  a smart  thing  to 
return  at  the  close  of  day  and  relax  midst  these  fascinating  relics  of  "Auld 
Lang  Syne.” 

THE  ROUTE  FORTY  ASSOCIATION  is  comprised  mostly  of 
Hotel  and  Motel  owners  between  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania.  Recently  it  has  published  a folder  to  acquaint  the  tourist 
public  with  its  unique  historic  and  scenic  attractions.  This  stretch  of  the 
route,  once  Nemacolin’s  Path,  then  the  Military  Roads  of  Washington  and 
Braddock,  then  the  National  Pike  (the  Cumberland  Road)  (the  Banx 
Road)  terminating  first  at  Redstone  Old  Fort,  then  Wheeling  and  now  at 
San  Francisco  Bay,  has  everything  to  offer  in  the  way  of  important  national 
and  local  history,  some  of  the  finest  mountain  views  in  the  East,  and  ade- 
quate accommodations  and  excellent  food — almost  as  frequently  along  the 
route  as  in  the  stage-coach  days. 

In  fact  there  is  one  of  the  original  taverns  still  doing  business,  "The 
Century  Inn”  at  Scenery  Hill.  This  has  served  the  traveler  on  what  is  now 
Route  40  since  1794.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Harrington  are  the  Hosts. 
They  maintain  the  tradition  of  social  hospitality  of  the  Inn  Keepers  of 
former  days.  But  stretching  from  Fort  Cumberland  Hotel  and  Allegany 
Inn  in  Cumberland  to  the  Summit  Hotel  (Summer  season  only)  near 
Uniontown,  including  the  White  Swan  Hotel  in  the  latter  place,  one  can 
find  there  and  enroute  exceedingly  fine  sendee. 

Famous  travelers  on  the  Pike  were:  Charles  Dickens,  Joseph  Jefferson, 
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ClarysviUe  Inn — Built  1807.  One  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  historical  taverns  on 
the  Pike,  Route  40.  It  is  located  between  Cumberland  and  Frostburg.  During  the  Civil 
War  this  Inn,  together  with  specially  built  units,  was  used  as  a hospital.  The  present  day 
Inn  contains  a picture  of  this  hospital.  This  picture  was  taken  in  1900  by  G.  N.  Beall,  a 
cousin  of  Senator  Glenn  Beall.  The  present  Inn  has  been  enlarged  without  detracting 
from  its  original  style.  It  is  now  a popular  eating  establishment  for  the  discriminating 
tourist,  local  people  and  organizations.  It  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe 
Lyons.  The  cuisine  is  under  the  personal  direction  of  David  Gunter. 


Jenny  Lind,  Mrs.  Anthony  Trollope,  Albert  Gallatin,  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  Zachary  Taylor,  Andrew  Jackson,  Prince 
Maxmillian,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  William  Henry  Harrison,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, Davy  Crockett,  Martin  van  Buren,  James  Monroe,  President  Polk, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Walt  Whitman. 

There  has  been  much  written  about  the  Pike.  We  had  hoped  to  have  a 
special  article  concerning  its  early  history  in  this  issue.  Thinking  the  lesser- 
known  subjects  more  important,  we  have  decided  to  postpone  our  Pike  story 
to  a later  issue.  However,  here  are  a few  interesting  figures  relating  to  the 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  on  this  first  route  across  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains. 

According  to  Brown’s  * 'Miscellaneous  Writings”  between  1806  and 
183  5,  the  Federal  government  spent  $1,242,984.00  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  National  Pike  between  Cumberland  and  Wheeling,  a 
distance  of  132  miles.  If  one  breaks  down  these  figures  one  will  find  it 
hard  to  reconcile  the  insignificant  amount  of  money  required  then  to  build  a 
mile  of  improved  road  in  contrast  to  the  costs  of  1953.  During  the  twenty- 
nine  year  period  it  cost  $326.00  per  mile  per  year,  which  included  the 
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original  construction  costs,  together  with  the  costs  of  maintenance.  And 
one  must  remember  that  this  was  done  by  manual  labor.  On  the  basis  of 
manual  labor  today,  such  a road  could  not  possibly  be  built.  Modern  road 
costs  are  multiplied  by  reason  of  machinery  and  material.  We  have  in- 
vested far  more  capital  in  road  machinery  than  we  ever  invested  in  man- 
power. Human  labor  in  those  early  days  was  expendable.  The  picture  of 
the  men  breaking  and  laying  cobble  stones  on  Centre  Street  in  Cumberland 
found  on  page  42  in  this  issue  is  a good  illustration  as  to  how  the  old 
National  Pike  was  built  over  a hundred  and  twenty- five  years  ago. 

The  above  figures  include  the  cost  of  the  famous  stone-arch  bridges.  Macademising  of 
the  road  began  in  183*2,  named  for  inventor  of  the  process,  a Scotchman  by  the  name  of 
John  L.  McAdams.  David  Shriver  was  the  first  superintendent  when  Toll  Houses  and 
Gates  were  built  by  the  states.  His  salary*  was  $500.00  a year.  Shriver  became  superin- 
tendent in  1831.  This  was  the  year  in  which  the  toll  system  went  into  effect. 

THORNTON  TAYLOE  PERRY,  II,  Postmaster  of  Charles  Town, 
West  Virginia,  addressed  members  of  the  Oakland  Rotary  Club,  Oakland, 
Maryland,  and  the  Garrett  County  Historical  Society,  December  11th,  on 
his  experiences  as  a collector  of  books  and  pamphlets  mostly  dealing  with 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Perry  holds  the  distinction  of  having  the  largest  single 
collection  of  books  on  West  Virginia  in  existence.  The  present  collection 
consists  of  over  twenty-five  hundred  separate  items. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  SERVICES  of  the  Keyset  Presbyterian  Church, 
Keyser,  West  Virginia,  were  inaugurated  Friday,  December  4,  19  53,  one 
hundred  years  to  the  day  that  Dr.  William  H.  Foote,  Headmaster  of  a pri- 
vate Academy  in  Romney,  West  Virginia,  and  Elder  James  D.  Armstrong 
organized  the  congregation.  This  church  began  its  history  in  a log  house 
owned  by  Robert  K.  Sheetz,  located  on  Potomac  Heights.  The  log  church 
was  situated  near  the  present  home  of  Mrs.  Earl  Hess.  It  was  first  called 
Mt.  Hope.  The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Gibboney  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  preached 
the  Centennial  Sermon.  Dr.  Gibboney  was  a former  Pastor.  In  its  one 
hundred  years  it  has  been  served  by  fourteen  ministers,  including  the  present 
Pastor,  Dr.  John  D.  McLeod. 


Old  Export 

I “A  SWELL  BEER” 

MOUNTAIN  WATER  MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 
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Charter  Subscribers 

( Continued ) 


Since  the  publication  of  the  Summer  issue  the  Editor  has  received  complaints  from 
some  of  the  subscribers,  reminding  him  that  their  names  did  not  appear  in  the  Summer 
issue.  He  explained  that  the  name  of  a charter  subscriber  appears  but  in  the  one  issue.  If 
the  subscription  came  prior  to  sending  the  first  issue  to  press  it  was  inserted  in  that  issue. 
The  list  of  suceeding  issues  is  made  up  the  same  way.  In  other  words  the  listing  of  each 
name  appears  but  the  one  time. 


A 

Ackerman,  Dr.  S. 

Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
Allegany  High  School 
Cumberland,  Maryland 

B 

Beall,  Senator  Glenn  R. 

Frostburg,  Maryland 
Beall  High  School 
Frostburg,  Maryland 
Beck,  Horace  C. 

Friendsville,  Maryland 
Berger,  John  N. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Boette,  Marie 

Parkersburg,  West  Virginia 
Bogan,  Rev.  Charles 
Lonaconing,  Maryland 
Bowersox,  Rev.  George  E. 

Salisbury,  Pennsylvania 
Brackett,  George  S. 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Browning,  Frank  R. 

Orlando,  Florida 
Buchanan,  Lloyd  H. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Bruce  High  School 

Wester nport,  Maryland 
Bruce,  Norris 

Westernport,  Maryland 

C 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Thomas  D. 

Piedmont,  West  Virginia 
Carroll,  Elinor  W. 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Case,  Mrs.  June  M. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Cassaday,  John  C. 

Stoystown,  Pennsylvania 
Cobey,  W.  Earl 
Cumberland,  Maryland 
Cochrane,  Mrs.  David 
Salisbury,  Pennsylvania 
Colvin,  William  S. 
Monongahela,  Pennsylvania 


Cotrel,  J.  C. 

Farmington,  West  Virginia 
Cottom,  H.  Vance 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania 
Cox,  Mrs.  R.  L. 

Connellsville,  Pennsylvania 
Critchfield,  W.  Guy 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania 

D 

Dare,  George 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 
Davis,  Galen 

Salisbury,  Pennsylvania 
Dawson,  Mary  Wallace 
Uniontown,  Pennsylvania 
Dawson,  W.  W. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Decker,  Ross 
Cumberland,  Maryland 
Discalced  Carmelites 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Droege,  J.  A. 

New  York  City,  New  York 
Dunkle,  Dr.  John  L. 

Frostburg,  Maryland 
Dunn,  John  M. 

Salisbury,  Pennsylvania 
Durst,  Robert  C. 

Salisbury,  Pennsylvania 

E 

Ebert,  Robert  Little 
Cumberland,  Maryland 
Emerson,  Don  A. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 

F 

Faw,  Wylie  M.,  Sr. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Flenner,  Mrs.  A.  L. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
Fletcher,  Mrs.  D.  W. 

McKeesport,  Pennsylvania 
Freeland,  H.  B. 

Sturgis,  Michigan 
Fort  Hill  High  School  Library 
Cumberland,  Maryland 
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G 

Garrett,  Charles  A. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
George,  Charles 
Cumberland,  Maryland 
Getty,  Frank 

Hagerstown,  Maryland 
Gilchrist,  C.  W. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Gillette,  Mrs.  G.  M. 

DuBois,  Pennsylvania 
Gist,  Joseph  Christopher 
Wellsburg,  West  Virginia 
Graven,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sigourd 
Oakland,  Maryland 
Grimison,  Mrs.  Estelle 
Scalp  Level,  Pennsylvania 

H 

Hale,  Arthur 

New  York  City,  New  York 
Hamill,  W.  S. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Harvey,  Earl 

Homestead,  Florida 
Heath,  Sara  Elizabeth 
Onawa,  Iowa 
Herbert,  Ruth  D. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Hertig,  Ernest 

Elkins,  West  Virginia 
Heskett,  Charles  Z. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Hess,  Georgianna 

Keyser,  West  Virginia 
Himrpelwright,  R.  L. 

Mt.  Savage,  Maryland 
Hinebaugh,  Joseph  (Mayor) 
Oakland,  Maryland 
Hinebaugh,  Preston 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Hitchins,  Owen  D. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Holmes,  Thomas  M. 

Lonaconing,  Maryland 
Hornbrook,  Percy  D. 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
Howard,  Mrs.  Helen  Denny 
Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania 

I 

Iman,  Mrs.  Gerald 
Kitzmiller,  Maryland 

J 

Jaco,  Jesse  M. 

Morgantown,  West  Virginia 
K 

Keating,  Mrs.  Thomas  P. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Kelley,  Estel 
Cumberland,  Maryland 
Kerens,  Harry  K. 

Detroit,  Michigan 
Kiernan,  Edmund 

Dana  Point,  California 
Kiser,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Mt.  Lake  Park,  Maryland 
Kinderman,  Ralph  N. 

Hazlet,  New  Jersey 
Kolkhorst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmett 
McCoole,  Maryland 


L 

Lake,  James  A. 

Swanton,  Maryland 
Landrigan,  Rev.  Lawrence 
Cumberland,  Maryland 
Lichliter,  Wilbur  B. 

Salisbury,  Pennsylvania 
Lippel,  Clarence 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Livengood,  Dr.  A.  G. 

Salisbury,  Pennsylvania 
Lively,  E.  L. 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Lottig,  Roy  C. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Ludwick,  Charles  D. 
Keyser,  West  Virginia 


M 

Mahon,  W.  M. 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Malcolm,  Kenneth 
Barton,  Maryland 
Marion  County  Board  of  Education 
Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Markey,  Frank  J. 

New  York  City,  New  York 
Martin,  Clarence  E. 

Martinsburg,  West  Virginia 
McCrum,  Mrs.  Summers 
Aurora,  West  Virginia 
McKeldin,  Theodore  Roosevelt 

(Governor) 
Annapolis,  Maryland 
McLane,  Dr.  W.  O. 

Frostburg,  Maryland 
McNeill,  Miss  Jane 
Onawa,  Iowa 
McNeill,  Judge  Neal  E. 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Millholland,  Frances  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Moredock,  A.  L. 

Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania 
Mt.  Savage  High  School 
Mt.  Savage,  Maryland 
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N 


National  Geographic  Society 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Neel,  Rev.  S.  R. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 

O 

Opel,  Miss  Annie 

Salisbury,  Pennsylvania 

P 

Patterson,  Dr.  Boyd  Crumrine 
Washington,  Pennsylvania 
Perry,  Mrs.  Virginia  Taylor 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia 
Potter,  Mrs.  Mary 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 

R 

Read,  L.  P. 

Pottsville,  Pennsylvania 
Reeves,  Frank 
Paris,  Virginia 
Rook,  Harold 
Oakland,  Maryland 
Rudisill,  Miss  E.  Ruth 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

S 

Schwab,  Richard  S. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Schwind,  Rev.  George  Stanely 
Mt.  Savage,  Maryland 
Shaffer,  F.  R. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Shaw,  Thelma 
Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Shope,  Lewellyn 

Uniontown,  Pennsylvania 
Smith,  Perry 
Cumberland,  Maryland 
Smith,  Harper  M. 

Marlinton,  West  Virginia 
Smith,  Stanley  P. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Smyth,  Rev.  Michael  S. 

Mt.  Savage,  Maryland 
Sollars,  Joseph 
College  Park,  Maryland 
St.  Peter  and  Paul 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Stern,  Harry 

Cumberland,  Maryland 

T 

Thomas,  James  Hooten 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
Thomas,  Stanley  M. 

Salisbury,  Pennsylvania 


Thompson,  Miles  G.,  Sr. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Torrington,  Mrs.  W.  J. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Towson  Teachers  College 
Towson,  Maryland 
Treacy,  Mrs.  Owen 
Oakland,  Maryland 

V 

Vandegrift,  Edgar  D. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Valley  High  School 
Lonaconing,  Maryland 
Van  Horn,  Webster 

Uniontown,  Pennsylvania 
Voss,  L.  John 
Bethesda,  Maryland 

W 

Walker,  J.  J. 

Shallmar,  Maryland 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College 
Washington,  Pennsylvania 
Watts,  R.  J. 

Roanoke,  Virginia 
Webb,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Carnegie,  Pennsylvania 
Welsh,  Blair 
Cumberland,  Maryland 
Wentzel,  Volkmar 
Washington,  D.  C. 

White,  Captain  Kemble 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 
Whitley,  Florence  I. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wilhelm,  Charles  P. 

Kingwood,  West  Virginia 
Wilson,  Dr.  Paul  R. 

Piedmont,  West  Virginia 
Wilson,  Wilbur  V. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Wilson,  William  L. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 

Y 

Young,  George  Husband 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Yutzy,  Lester  (deceased) 

Crellin,  Maryland 


Corrections : 

James  Alfred  Avirett 
for  Jacob  Alfred  Avirett 
Arthur  G.  Tracey 
for  Arthur  G.  Treacy 
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TOURIST  FAVORITES:  HISTORIC  MOUNT  VERNON  . . . DEPENDABLE  KELLY  TIRES 


Wherever  you  go... 

GO  WORRY-FREE 

ON  KELLYS 


The  miles  seem  far  shorter,  the  roads  far  smoother,  when  you  go 
worry-free  on  safe,  dependable  Kelly  Tires!  For  famous  Kelly  “know- 
how” really  pays  off! 

GREATER  SAFETY!  Kellys  are  sure-footed,  quick-stopping 
— quality-built  throughout  to  stay  safer  longer! 

GREATER  MILEAGE!  Kelly’s  tougher,  slower-wearing 
Armorubber  tread  is  good  for  extra  thousands  of  safe  miles! 

GREATER  ECONOMY!  The  “bonus”  mileage  built  into 
longer-wearing  Kelly  Tires  means  far  lower  long-run  cost! 


Don’t  wait  for  tire  troubles!  See  your  friendly  Kelly  Dealer  today — 
get  full  credit  for  all  unused  mileage  on  a trade-in  for  worry-free 
Kellys ! It’s  the  best  tire  deal  in  town ! 


TWed  okd  Imp/med  jyc  59  y&vu 


THE  KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND 


Bibliography 

This  is  the  third  installment  of  what  we  believe  to  be  a unique  and  in- 
valuable listing  of  books,  pamphlets  and  magazines  dealing  with  the  whole 
area  and  the  separate  counties  covered  by  Tableland  Trails.  There  is 
no  one  library,  not  even  the  Congressional,  in  which  one  can  find  all  that 
are  listed.  In  fact,  there  are  some  items  that  only  can  be  obtained  in  private 
libraries.  There  are  some  who  might  think  there  is  a lot  of  duplication. 
Of  the  topics  most  commonly  discussed  that  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
ranks  first.  But  one  finds  in  each  book  important  data  that  is  unique,  and 
not  obtainable  elsewhere.  As  there  are  so  many  angles  of  vision  to  our 
landscape,  so  with  our  history.  In  Tableland  Trails  cultural  history 
takes  precedence  over  the  political.  With  this  in  mind  every  tome  and  pre- 
served newspaper  item  contains  a little  of  the  real  'gold  dust.5 

Be  sure  to  save  every  copy  of  Tableland  Trails  for  this  complete 
Bibliography. 

Your  Britannica  minus  volume  eighteen  (say)  will  annoy  you.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  incompleteness. 

(36)  THE  OHIO  COMPANY  (1748-1792).  Kenneth  P.  Bailey.  Published  by  Ar- 
thur H.  Clark  Co.,  Glendale,  Calif.,  1939.  Ruth  Enlow  Library,  Oakland,  Md. 

(37;  THE  GLADES  STAR,  A Quarterly  published  by  the  Garrett  County  Historical 
Society,  Oakland,  Md.  This  was  commenced  in  1940.  The  complete  volumes  are  avail- 
able for  study  in  the  Ruth  Enlow  Library,  Oakland,  Md. 

(38)  Christopher  Gist’s  Journals,  edited  by  William  H.  Darlington.  Published  by 
J.  R.  Weddin  and  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1893.  In  many  of  the  libraries  dealing  with  our 
local  history. 

(39)  HISTORY  OF  BRADDOCK’S  EXPEDITION,  by  Winthrop  Sargent.  Published 
by  Lippincott  and  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1855,  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Monongahela.  Cumberland  Free  Library,  Cumberland,  Md. 

(40)  HISTORY  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  ENGLISH  LUTHERAN  CHURCH,  Cumberland, 
Md.,  by  the  Rev.  Hixon  Tracey  Bowersox.  Published  for  the  Congregation  by  the  Mon- 
arch Printing  Company,  Cumberland,  Md. 

(41)  WESTERN  LANDS  AND  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  Thomas  Perkins 
Abernethy.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  Century  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1937.  Library  of  William 
and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

(42)  MIRROR  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME.  J.  Pritts,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Published  by 
S.  S.  Mills,  Abingdon,  Va.,  1849.  Library  of  William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

(43)  EARLY  MAPS  OF  THE  TABLELAND.  In  Library  of  Delf  Norona,  formerly 
President  of  the  West  Virginia  Historical  Society.  Mr.  Norona  lives  in  Moundsville, 
W.  Va. 

(44)  GENERAL  GEORGE  CROOK,  His  Autobiography.  Edited  by  Martin  F. 
Schmitt.  Published  by  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1946. 

(45)  THE  CUMBERLAND  ROAD.  Archer  Butler  Hulbert.  Published  by  Arthur 
Clark,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1904. 

(46)  SKETCHES  OF  A TOUR  TO  THE  WESTERN  COUNTRY.  F.  Cuming 
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Cramer.  Published  by  Spear  and  Richbaum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1810.  In  Biesecker  Library, 
Somerset,  Pa. 

(47)  TRAVELS  TO  THE  CONFEDERATION  (1783-1784).  Johann  David  Schoepf. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Alfred  J.  Morrison.  Published  by  William  G.  Campbell, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1911.  First  published  in  Erlangen,  Germany,  1788.  In  Biesecker  Library, 
Somerset,  Pa. 

(48)  SIXTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  MARYLAND.  A lengthy  series  of 
short  biographical  sketches  of  prominent  men  in  Frederick,  Washington,  Allegany  and 
Garrett  Counties.  Published  in  1900.  Cumberland  Free  Library,  Cumberland,  Md. 

(49)  THE  HOYES  OF  MARYLAND.  Charles  E.  Hoye.  Published  by  the  Republi- 
can Press,  Oakland,  Md.,  1942.  Has  a lot  of  valuable  information  concerning  the  early 
period  of  Allegany  Co.,  Md.  Copies  can  be  obtained  by  corresponding  with  Ruth  Hoye, 
Sang  Run,  Md. 

(50)  THE  OLD  PIKE.  Thomas  R.  Seabright.  Uniontown,  Pa.,  1894.  In  Ruth 
Enlow  Library,  Oakland,  Md.  This  is  the  first  book  exclusively  devoted  to  the  history  of 
our  oldest  improved  road  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

(51)  HISTORY  OF  ALLEGANY  COUNTY,  MARYLAND.  Two  Vols.  James  W. 
Thomas,  LL.D.,  and  Judge  T.  J.  C.  Williams.  Published  by  L.  R.  Titsworth  and  Co., 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  1923.  This,  together  with  Volume  Two  of  Scharf’s  "History  of  West- 
ern Maryland"  form  the  main  bulk  of  material  on  Allegany  County,  Maryland,  at  the 
present  time. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  J.  William  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Cumberland  Sunday  Evening 
Times,  has  been  publishing  on  the  editorial  page  each  week  a series  of  sketches  on  local 
history  under  the  general  title,  "ACROSS  THE  DESK.”  It  is  hoped  that  the  whole  series 
has  been  filed  away  in  some  scrap-book.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  done  this,  let  the 
editor  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS  be  informed.  This  material  is  of  great  value,  as  much  per- 
severing research  has  gone  into  little  known  items  of  our  history. 

(52)  STORY  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD,  1827-1927.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam  Sons,  N.  Y.,  1928. (E.  Hungerford). 

(53)  A CENTURY  OF  GROWTH:  History  of  the  Church  in  Western  Maryland. 
Two  Volumes.  The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Stanton.  Published  by  John  Murphy  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  1900.  In  Ruth  Enlow  Library,  Oakland,  Md. 

(54)  COL.  THOMAS  CRESAP,  written  and  published  by  Myrna  Thruston,  Shep- 
herdstown,  W.  Va.,  1923  (Pamphlet).  Garrett  County  Historical  Society,  Oakland,  Md. 

(55)  HISTORY  OF  ST.  MICHAEL’S  CHURCH,  Frostburg,  Md.  Father  Regius 
Larkin,  1952. 

(56)  A STUDY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POTOMAC  RIVER  VALLEY,  pre- 
pared in  connection  with  a report  to  Congress  on  the  proposed  parkway  along  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal,  between  Great  Falls  and  Cumberland,  Md.  Walter  S.  Sanderlin, 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa.,  Historical  Consultant,  National 
Capitol  Parks.  Each  chapter  closes  with  a bibliography.  The  document  is  in  neat  mime- 
ograph form.  Copy  might  yet  possibly  be  had  by  writing  to  National  Park  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(57)  ART  WORK  OF  ALLEGANY  COUNTY,  MARYLAND.  A series  of  large  full 
page  photographic  prints,  with  historical  sketches.  Published  in  twelve  parts.  Published 
by  the  W.  H.  Parish  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  in  1897.  In  Library  of  Frostburg  State 
Teachers  College. 

(58)  FRONTIER  SETTLEMENT  AND  DEFENCE  OF  ALLEGANY  COUNTY, 
MARYLAND  (1742-1775).  Gustava  Louise  Shaffer.  Doctor’s  Thesis  at  University  of 
West  Virginia,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  1936.  Manuscript  in  Library  of  Frostburg  State 
Teachers  College,  Frostburg,  Maryland. 

(59)  HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  FROSTBURG,  MARY- 
LAND, AND  ITS  CITIZENS.  Published  by  the  Mining  Journal  Publishing  Co.,  Frost- 
burg, Md.,  1912.  In  Library  of  Frostburg  State  Teachers  College. 

(60)  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSOLIDATION  COAL  COMPANY,  1864-1934. 
Compiled  by  Charles  E.  Beachley,  Secretary.  Published  on  the  Company’s  Seventieth  An- 
niversary. New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  1934.  In  Frostburg  State  Teachers  College  Library, 
Frostburg,  Md. 

(61)  TAH-HAG-JUTE  (or  Logan)  AND  CAPTAIN  MICHAEL  CRESAP.  Brantz 
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Mayer.  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  May  9,  1851.  Published 
for  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  by  John  Murphy  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  1851.  In  Frost- 
burg  State  Teachers  College  Library,  Frostburg,  Md. 

(62)  THE  WESTERN  MARYLAND  RAILROAD  STORY.  Harvey  Williams.  Il- 
lustrated by  A.  Aubrey  Bodine.  Published  by  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  1952.  Contact 
the  General  Offices,  Baltimore,  Md. 

(63)  THE  OLDEN  TIME.  Neville  B.  Craig,  Esq.  Deemars  and  Company,  Chronicle 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1846.  Reprinted  by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Wallingford,  a daughter  of  Neville 
Craig.  Published  by  Robert  Clark  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1876.  In  Biesecker  Library, 
Somerset,  Pa. 

(64)  THE  POTOMAC.  Frederick  Gutheim.  Rinehart  and  Co.,  1952.  One  of  the 
American  River  Series.  Mr.  Gutheim  is  very  much  interested  in  the  history  of  Western 
Maryland.  Not  so  many  months  ago  he  delivered  a lecture  before  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society  criticizing  this  State  Society  for  its  unaccountable  neglect  of  Western  Maryland. 

(65)  THE  DEALINGS  OF  GOD,  MAN  AND  THE  DEVIL:  Exemplified  in  the  Life, 
Experiences  and  Travels  of  Lorenzo  Dow;  also  the  VICISSITUDES  OF  LIFE  by  Peggy 
Dow,  his  wife.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  Published  by  Sheldon,  Lamport  and  Blake- 
man,  115  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  1856.  In  private  Library  of  Calvin  Price,  Marlinton,  W.  Va. 


E.  V.  COYLE  FURNITURE  COMPANY 


Baltimore  Street 


Cumberland,  Maryland 


THE 

Potomac  Edison  System 

THIS  YEAR 
CELEBRATES  ITS 

100th  Anniversary 

OF 


SERVING  HOMES,  FARMS 
AND  INDUSTRY 


CHEAP  ELECTRIC  POWER  IS  HELPING 
ALLEGANY  COUNTY  GROW 


THE  POTOMAC  EDISON  CO. 
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SHINNAMON'S  SHOE  STORE 


61  Baltimore  Street 


Cumberland,  Maryland 


YOUR  PATRONAGE  APPRECIATED 


The  Cumberland  Times  and  The  News 

LEADING  DAILIES 
In  the  Tri-State  Area 


CAMERAS 

FILMS 


20  N.  Centre  Street 
Cumberland,  Md. 


'Contributing  to  the  Economic  Welfare  of  Western  Maryland 
for  Over  Half  a Century” 

The  Buchanan  Lumber  Company 

Cumberland,  Maryland  Phone:  1270 


Do  You  Have  the  Antique  Bug? 

Then  don't  fail  to  visit  Philson's  Antique  Shop 
when  in  Somerset  for  the  Sesqui-Centennial, 
March  to  August  this  summer  of  1 9 54. 

Centennial  Celebrations  revive  many  colorful 
memories  of  the  good  old  days.  Why  not 
carry  home  a colorful  antique  as  a lovely  and 
permanent  memory? 

ELIZABETH  BLACK  PHILSON 

146  East  Church  Street,  Somerset,  Pa. 

Near  the  Hospital  Phone:  6470 

In  the  heart  of  Somerset  and  5700 
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Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 


The  concluding  issue  of  Volume  One  will  follow  the  old  trails  through 
Dunkard  Bottom,  Brandonville,  Cranesville,  Terra  Alta,  Carmel,  Aurora, 
Eglon,  Rowlesburg,  Tunnelton,  Kingwood,  Newburg,  Independence,  Iron- 
dale,  Fairfax  Manor,  Monongahela  Glades,  Hacklebarney  and  Pisgah  in 
Preston  County,  West  Virginia.  There  will  be  interesting  stop-overs  in 
other  places  along  these  Trails  now  called  turnpikes  and  railroads.  Some 
of  the  people  we  will  see  on  these  trails  are  Onesimus  Eckerlin,  Syrian  John, 
"Daddy”  Stuck,  Harrison  Hagans,  William  G.  Brown,  James  C.  McGrew, 
Colonel  de  Nemygi,  Betsy  Fairfax.  Some  of  the  incidents  to  be  described 
will  be  "Watermelon  Day”  at  Independence  sponsored  by  Mr.  Gustkey, 
"Paddy”  Wolfe  in  a bear  fight  at  Centenary  Church,  the  burning  of  the 
Court  House,  the  Arthurdale  Story,  and  the  Buckwheat  Festival. 

Preston  County,  named  for  Governor  William  Preston  of  Virginia, 
furnished  notable  leaders  in  the  formation  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
such  as:  William  Zinn,  the  Browns,  James  C.  McGrew  and  Harrison 
Hagans.  Its  eight  districts,  each  a county  in  miniature,  have  their  own  dis- 
tinguishing landscape  and  development.  There  are  four  on  each  side  of  the 
Cheat  River  which  cuts  its  scenic  gorge,  flowing  northward,  through  the 
middle  of  the  county.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Cheat  the  four  districts  are 
Grant,  Pleasant,  Portland,  and  Union.  On  the  west  side  the  four  districts 
are  Reno,  Fyons,  Valley,  and  Kingwood. 

In  reading  their  history  one  is  amazed  at  the  continuous  effort  and  in- 
genuity of  the  pioneer  to  establish  small  scale  industry  in  association  with 
agriculture. 
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Motels  of  Merit  on  the  Tableland  Trails 


1 —  The  Motels  in  this  Directory  are: 

Clean,  Convenient,  Complete  with  all  Facilities,  Courteous 
Hosts. 

2 —  Always  keep  a copy  of  Tableland  Trails  handy  in  your  car.  When 
looking  for  a Motel  along  one  of  the  Tableland  Trails,  consult  your  magazine. 
Listed  are  the  Motels  of  Merit. 

3 —  Don’t  hesitate  to  get  acquainted  with  the  Motel  Proprietor.  He  wants 
you  to  have  every  courtesy  and  convenience,  and  he  is  right  there  to  see  that  you 
get  good  service.  He  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  information  respecting  side 
trips  in  that  locality.  These  are  often  the  most  rewarding  in  terms  of  scenery, 
local  history  and  folk-lore. 

ROUTE  50 

MILL  STONE  LODGE — 1 mile  west  of  Aurora,  West  Virginia.  Heated 
Cabins,  Pony  Rides,  Good  Food,  Service  Station,  Gift  Shop.  Roy  and  Margaret 
Case,  hosts.  While  here  visit  Cathedral  Woods.  Here  one  can  find  well  marked 
trails  through  a virgin  forest  of  pine. 

WOLFE’S  MOTEL — At  Cheat  River  Bridge  and  Route  50.  On  site  of  old 
Caledonia.  See  historic  Covered  Bridge.  Brand  new  cabins  with  all  facilities. 
Good  food.  Mr.  Wolfe  is  specially  well  informed  on  local  history  and  can  as- 
sist his  guests  in  charting  unusual  side-trips. 

JUNCTION  ON  ROUTES  250,  219,  and  33 

ELKINS  MOTOR  LODGE — Modern  Cottages  and  Motel.  Harrison  Ave- 
nue on  U.  S.  Routes  250  and  33.  Elkins,  West  Virginia.  Don  Harper,  Owner. 
Post  Office  Box  1126.  Telephone  1400.  Modern,  well  equipped  brick  cottages 
located  four  blocks  from  center  of  city  on  U.  S.  Routes  250  and  33  and  Star 
Route  4.  Tile  baths  with  both  tub  and  shower,  carpeted  floors,  good  beds  with 
Simmons  Beauty  Rest  mattresses  and  springs,  circulating  hot  water  heat.  Tele- 
phones. Air  Cooled.  Private  Parking.  For  reservation  call  or  write. 

ROUTE  31 

COFFEE  SPRINGS  FARM  MOTEL— The  original  home  of  Hormon  Hus- 
band, Founder  of  Somerset  Borough.  This  historic  landmark  is  located  on  Routes 
31  and  219  in  the  East  End  of  Somerset.  Rooms  with  bath.  Good  food  next 
door.  Be  sure  to  look  around  this  interesting  house,  one  of  the  oldest  still  stand- 
ing west  of  the  mountains.  The  springs  on  this  place  have  been  called  Coffee 
Springs  since  Indian  days.  The  squaws  would  brew  a native  plant  that  the  white 
people  on  tasting  remarked  that  it  resembled  the  taste  of  coffee. 

ROUTE  219 

LAKEVIEW  MOTEL— At  Oakland,  Maryland,  end  of  Deep  Creek  Lake. 
Breakfast  served.  Boat  Dock,  Beach,  Fishing.  Rooms  with  Bath  and  Showers. 
Weekly  and  Daily  Rates.  Operated  by  James  and  Genevieve  DeWitt. 
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Gratefully  Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  Those 
From  Allegany  County,  Maryland,  Who,  in 
World  War  II,  Made  the  Supreme  Sacrifice 


Cumberland 
Ambrose,  Sgt.  Peter  J. 

Armbruster,  Lt.  Glenn  L. 

Athey,  Air  Cadet  Milton  W. 

Bantz,  T./Sgt.  Charles  O. 

Barrett,  Staff  Sgt.  Frank  H. 

Bennett,  Pvt.  Floyd  W. 

Bohrer,  Lt.  Kenneth  C. 

Boor,  Sgt.  Harold 
Boor,  Lt.  Lloyd 
Bradshaw,  Pvt.  Charles  R. 
Brinkman,  Pvt.  Dorn  B. 
Broadwater,  Pvt.  Asa  W. 

Brown,  Lt.  James  W. 

Burton,  Pfc.  Glenn 

Chase,  Pfc.  Leroy  W. 

Cline,  Pvt.  Charles  W. 

Crabtree,  Sgt.  Maurice  Edwin 
Cromwell,  Lt.  Eldred  A. 

Crowe,  Pfc.  Milton  J. 

Cubbage,  Pfc.  Morris  A. 

Dauphin,  Sgt.  Carl  A. 

Dickinson,  Pvt.  Wm.  H. 

Driscoll,  Pvt.  Arlinton  L. 

Eckhard,  Pvt.  Ernest 
Estes,  Roland  Ashby 

Fansler,  Pvt.  George  E. 

Finan,  Lt.  Francis  K. 

Fletcher,  Marshall  Alexander 
Fogle,  Lt.  Jefferson  B. 

Forbeck,  Sgt.  James  A. 

Golden,  Pvt.  Clyde  E. 

Gordon,  Pvt.  Paul  C. 

Graham,  Lt.  Fred  E. 

Hamburg,  Leo  T. 

Hamilton,  Cpl.  Melvin  A. 

Harden,  Staff  Sgt.  Dixie  R. 
Hartman,  Pfc.  George  E. 

Hensel,  Sgt.  Charles  H. 
Himmelwright,  Staff  Sgt.  Orville  E. 
Hosey,  Staff  Sgt.  William  Fred 
Huffman,  Sgt.  Ralph 

Jankey,  T./Sgt.  John  M. 

Kelley,  Pfc.  Garrett  Eugene 
Kenney,  Sgt.  James  Donald 
Kesecker,  Pvt.  Ronald  F. 

Kirby,  Pvt.  Harry  E. 

Kirby,  Staff  Sgt.  Wm.  C. 

Kolb,  Pfc.  Douglas  P. 

Kunes,  MMM.  Floyd,  Jr. 

Laffey,  Pfc.  James  R. 


Lehman,  Pvt.  Franklin  P. 
Lehman,  Pfc.  Wm.  J. 

Lewis,  Lt.  Joshua 
Lindner,  Pfc.  Charles  E. 

Lloyd,  Pvt.  Joseph  B. 

Long,  Cpl.  Andrew  G. 

McMullen,  Pvt.  Hugh  A.,  Ill 
MacDonald,  David  Edgar 
Mortzfeldt,  Pfc.  Edward  D. 
Mosser,  Pvt.  Charles  W. 

Newbraugh,  Pfc.  Clifford  Carroll 
Nierman,  Staff  Sgt.  Richard  L. 

O’Neal,  Pfc.  Coyle  Joseph 
Oster,  Pvt.  W.  Max 

Polle,  Cpl.  Benjamin  A.,  Jr. 
Porter,  Pvt.  George  R. 

Redhead,  Cpl.  Melvin  D. 
Rinehart,  Cpl.  Robert  L. 
Rhoades,  Staff  Sgt.  Richard  M. 

Sarver,  Sgt.  Homer 
Shaffer,  Lt.  Charles  Robert 
Shank,  Sgt.  Aaron  D. 

Smith,  Flight  Officer  Edwin  W. 
Snider,  Pvt.  Paul  S. 

Spicer,  Pvt.  Edward  Orville 
Stevey,  Charles  W. 

Stitcher,  Pvt.  Carl 
Street,  Cpl.  Arnold  L. 

Sturtz,  Pvt.  Melvin  S. 

Tambolleo,  Petty  Officer  Victor 
Thorpe,  Pfc.  William  S. 

Trenton,  Lt.  Gerald  G. 

Turner,  Pvt.  William  E. 

Valentine,  Cpl.  Wolford  C. 

Wallizer,  Staff  Sgt.  Theodore  R. 
Wartzack,  Pfc.  Arthur  W. 
Weaver,  Staff  Sgt.  Claude  K. 
Weimer,  Pfc.  Claude  E. 

Will,  T.  M.  Thomas  Alphonsus 
Wilson,  Pfc.  Earl  Kenneth 
Wolford,  Capt.  John  Louis 

Zorman,  Staff  Sgt.  Victor  Paul 

FROSTBURG 

Beck,  Ensign  David 
Boyer,  Sgt.  Evan 
Brady,  Pvt.  Darby  J. 

DeVault,  Pvt.  Kenneth  W. 
Grimes,  Pvt.  Joseph  J. 

Grimes,  Pvt.  John  M. 


Harvey,  Pvt.  Francis  E. 

Mayer,  Lt.  Daniel  H. 

Mire,  Pfc.  Mack  Mood 
Neal,  Cpl.  Arthur  Donald 
Simon,  Lt.  Walter  R. 

Thomas,  Lt.  Jack  F. 

Thomas,  Sgt.  Ralph  W. 

Lonaconing 
Allen,  Pvt.  James  G.,  Jr. 

Clupp,  Seaman  Anthony  C.,  Jr. 
Crichton,  S./lst  Class  George 
Holmes,  Lt.  Thomas  M. 
Langley,  S./lst  Class 
McMannis,  Pfc.  Frank 
Miller,  Pvt.  Andrew 
Neat,  Pvt.  Alvin  C.,  Jr. 
Stevenson,  Pfc.  James  A. 
Woods,  Pfc.  John  William 

Westernport 
Carpenter,  Pfc.  Kenneth  L. 
Clark,  Pfc.  Thomas  V.,  Jr. 
Dayton,  Lt.  Charles  R. 

Fields,  Pvt.  Thomas  D. 
Hickerson,  1st  Lt.  C.  E.,  Jr. 
Moores,  Robert  Lee 
Moores,  M./Sgt.  Joseph  B. 
Moran,  CPO  Arthur  P. 

O’Haver,  Pfc.  John  W. 

Taylor,  Pfc.  Robert  T. 

Wills,  Sgt.  Albert  W. 

Mt.  Savage 
Brailer,  Pvt.  William  J. 

Dickie,  Pvt.  Eugene 
Dunn,  1st  Sgt.  Joseph  H. 
Hughes,  Pvt.  John  R. 

Lynch,  George 

Murphy,  Staff  Sgt.  James  R. 

Petenbrink,  Pvt.  John  Alvin 

Barton 

Bell,  Pvt.  Kenneth  Calvin 
Inskeep,  Pfc.  Nelson  E. 
McVicker,  Staff  Sgt.  Lester 
Metz,  Pfc.  Charles  H. 

Midland 
Allen,  Joseph  B. 

Campbell,  Sgt.  Thomas  M. 
Taylor,  Pfc.  Thomas  A. 

Ellerslie 

Cook,  Platoon  Sgt.  Emmett  B. 
DeVore,  Pvt.  Russell  Woodrow 
LaRue,  Staff  Sgt.  Jesse  R. 
Shroyer,  Pvt.  John  F. 

ECKHART 

Andres,  Pfc.  William  Joseph 
Arnone,  Arthur  Michael 
Weisenborne,  Pvt.  Henry  E. 


Cresaptown 
Cuff,  Pfc.  James  P. 

Logsdon,  Pvt.  Ray  Leroy 
M i liar,  Staff  Sgt.  I.mu  s < 

Shirey,  Pfc.  Roland  B. 

Walsh,  Pfc.  Charles  R. 

LaVale 

Fishell,  Cpl.  Elmer  Harry 
Happe,  Pvt.  Leonard  F. 
Wheeler,  Capt.  Joseph  E. 

Little  Orleans 
Fletcher,  Pvt.  James  Calmar 
Norris,  Pvt.  David  T. 

Smith,  Pfc.  Conda  Merle 
Swain,  Pvt.  Elmer  T. 

CORRIGANSVILLE 

Johnson,  Pfc.  Thomas  Irvin 
Twigg,  T./Sgt.  Charles  R. 

Barrelville 
Lohr,  Pfc.  Forrest 
Phillips,  Pvt.  John  J.,  Jr. 

Luke 

Dawson,  T./Sgt.  Francis  H. 

Bowling  Green 

Kisamore,  Flight  Officer  Leo  R. 

Clarysville 

McKenzie,  Pvt.  Leonard  Leroy 
Carlos 

Middleton,  Pvt.  John  Ray 

Allegany  Grove 

Ours,  Coxswain  John  Jacob 

Franklin 

Smiley,  S./lst  Class  Joseph  R. 
Oldtown 

Deffinbaugh,  Pvt.  Eugene  E. 
Sisler,  Sgt.  Clifford  B. 

Long 

Kifer,  Staff  Sgt.  Virgil  C. 

Borden  Mines 
Gomer,  Pvt.  Edward  L. 

Fairgo 

Jordan,  Pfc.  William  A. 

Hoffman 

Raley,  Pfc.  John  E. 

Knapp’s  Meadow 
Leake,  Sgt.  Robert  L. 

Wright’s  Crossing 
Broadbeck,  Pfc.  John  B. 


Compiled  for  the  period,  December  7,  1941  to  November  1,  1944,  by  Clarence  V. 
Burns,  Maryland.  Copied  from  the  Allegany  County  Letter  League. 


MARYLAND,  MY  MARYLAND 

By  John  T.  White 

(To  the  tune:  "O  Tannenbaum”) 


We  dedicate  our  song  to  thee, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland. 

The  home  of  light  and  liberty, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland. 

We  love  thy  streams  and  wooded  hills, 
Thy  mountains  with  their  gushing  rills, 
Thy  scenes  our  hearts  with  rapture  thrills, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland. 

In  twain  the  Chesapeake  divides, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland. 

While  oceanward  its  water  glides, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland. 

Yet  we  in  thought  and  purpose  one, 
Pursue  the  works  so  well  begun, 

And  may  our  State  be  ne’er  outdone, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland. 

Proud  sons  and  daughters  boast  of  thee, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland. 

Thine  is  a precious  history, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland. 

Brave  hearts  have  held  thy  honor  dear, 
And  met  the  foeman  far  and  near, 

But  victory  has  furnished  cheer, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland. 

Sail  on,  sail  on  thou  Ship  of  State, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland. 

May  we  thy  children  make  thee  great, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland. 

May  gratitude  our  heart  possess, 

And  boldly  we  thy  claims  express, 

And  bow  in  loving  thankfulness, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland. 


NOTE:  John  T.  White  was  born  in  Middletown,  Maryland,  June  13,  1856.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Mercersburg  Academy,  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania.  Upon  graduation  tutored 
there  in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  wrote  the  above  verses  January  23,  1894,  when  he  was 
Principal  of  Allegany  High  School  in  Cumberland,  Maryland.  At  one  time  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association.  He  became  widely  known  throughout 
the  state  as  a poet,  his  best  known  being  "Gettysburg.”  The  above  verses  were  sung  by 
the  assembled  audience  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dedication  of  HOYECREST,  the  highest 
elevation  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  located  on  Backbone  Mountain  in  Garrett  County.  This 
occurred  Labor  Day,  1952. 


